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Mother 
the Health + 


Doctor || 





Its no good 
telling them 
not ta — 





P a 
Yo 
“a The champion marble-players hold 
theircup-finals in the street. Scratched 
knees rest in the dust; hot little hands 


snatch at the gleaming “alley tor” 
among the feet of passers-by. 


But Mother, the health doctor, watches 
calmly. She knows—none better—the 
dangers that lurk indust and dirt. But 
her household has the Lifebu ; 
As soon as the game is over there will 
be a wash—hands, knees, faces—with 

y Lifebuoy Soap. The wonderful cleans 
(A ing lather washes away all dirt and 
disease germs. Lever Brothers Limited, 
Port Sunlight. 


Lifebuoy Soap 


| FOR HEALTH 








Progressive System of Infant 
You want your baby to progress—you want to see 
the bonny looks and healthy colour that betoken 


sound health and good digestion? Then you must 
satisfy yourself that his food suits and agrees with him. 


Results have shown that the Allenburys’ Progressive 
System is ideally adapted to the needs of the growing 
child. It provides a graduated series of foods which 
make due provision for each stage of development 
throughout infancy. 








COUPON 7 Reb y sab etd al E.C. 3 


will be pleased to receive, free of charge, a copy of the ‘Allenburys'’ 
book ‘Infant Feeding and Management,’ and a 3-lb sample of Food. 


Her baby's age is.... 





Milk Food No. 1 
Birth to 3 months 


Milk Food No. 2 
3 to 6 months 


Malted Food 
No. 3 


6 months and 
onwards 














Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to- 
day with P.O. for 7/6, By 
next post it will come 
back “‘as good as new,” 
recovered with our 
“ Defiance” Union and 
securely packed. 
Postazeon Foreign Orders 
1/- extra. A postcard will 
bring you our illustrated 
Catalogue of “ Defiance ” 
Umbrellas, and patterns 
for re-covering = brellas, 
in Black or loured, 
from §/- a. ards, 


C.O.D. if desired, 


J. STANWORTH & C0. 
Northern Umbrella Works 
BLACKBURN. 























FIGURE 


No other corset 
made is exactly 
like the beautiful 
Natural Ease” 
Model 2, here fig 
ured. ft is the 
comfort-corset par 
excellence, combi 
ning style, fit and 
beauty of design 
with health preser- 
vation and a free- 
dom in wear that 
can only e- 
cribed as ideal. 


The Comfort Corset 


Made in soft, durable drill of 
finest quality, without steels, 
Lut with 9-inch rust-proof busk 
and rust-proof hook and eye 
above and below for perfect 
fastening. Lacing is at the sides 
with free-running elastic lacing 
and the back is « hee Adjust- 
able shoulder straps regulate bust 
height, and the usual suspenders 
are fitted. As there is nothing 
to rust it can easily be was ln 
all sizes from 20 to 30 inch waist 
31 inch to 35 inch, Is. 6d. extra 


¥ 
The Natural Ease Model 2 
Boneless Corset, aw 1 


THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99) 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 





FLUXITE SOLDERING 7/6 
SET — complete 
All Hardware and Ironmongery Le 
sell FLUXITE in tins, price 8d, 
Another use for Fiuxite 
Hardeniog Tools an 
Case Hardening. Ask 
for leaflet on im- 
proved methods 
FLUXITE LTD., 
Dept. 

Rotherhfthe, : 

8.E.16 + 


res 


































PLAYER'S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 





Daddy’s Favourite. 





PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 
Tobacco & Cigarettes 











P.1294 
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VERY good housewife takes pride in her sheets anc pillow 








SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 








cases, and well she may if they are Hercules, so soft in 
texture, so fine in finish, and yet so wonderfully strong that they are ) 
sold with the guarantee of replacement if they fail to give satis 

) faction in wash and wear. 

} Well may the housewife handle them with pride as she puts them 

into the chest with a sprig of lavender to add 
i to their fragrance. 

\\ SHEETS. Plain hemmed or hemstitched (hand drawn), 

( CASES. Buttoned, hemstitched, scalloped, frilled. 

{ Also embroidered American sets, scalloped and 
(( hemstitched. 

N Sold by leading drapers. 

) If necessary, ask for suppliers’ names. 

( 

( JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd., 

( 50 Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 

( Manufacturers also of the famous ‘Hercules’ Overall 

(( and frock fabric, sold with the same guarantee. 
I EE 





== Gardening Handbooks _.,”. 


Is. 9d. 


Should be the constant companion of the gardener, 

whether amateur or professional. The Books are 

thoroughly practical, up to date, and the illustrations 
are abundant and beautiful. 


Edited by H. H. Thomas, Editor of ‘‘ Popular Gardening.”’ 








Garden Planning and Planting The Garden: How to Make It Pay 


Garden Work for Every Day The Garden Month by Month 


Gardening: A Complete Guide The Greenhouse: Its Flowers 
Gardening Difficulties Solved and Management 


Hardy Border Flowers 


Indoor Gardening 


Cassell's, Publishers, London, B.C A, 


1,000 Gardening Hints 


Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 

















O here’s the young rascal 
who keeps the whole 
household alive from break- 
fast to bed-time — Tommy. 
the Kellogg Kiddie — the 
youngster who’s never ill 
and never still! Never tired 
till it's time for bed. Whose 
mother doesn’t know what 
tears and temper mean. 





Watch him playing with 
that puppy. Who gets tired 
first, eh? There’s energy 
for you! Watch him tackle 
| that breakfast of his. There's 
) 





a Briton’s appetite! 


And no wonder, for Tommy’s 
breakfast is one all kiddies 
love— Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with its 
delicious 
flavour. 
The break- 
fast that's 
best for 
them, too. 





= Kitchens. 
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«| FLAKES 
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So this is Tommy 


Demand Kellogg’s—the original Corn Flakes 


On sale at Leading Grocers— 
——<—_—_—- in the Red and Green packet 


j Kellogg’s Corn Flakes come to you 
wy. - in the double wax-wrapped packet — 
a 4 fresh as when they left the Kellogg 

No cooking required. 


Kelloggs 


—a laxative KELLOGG COMPANY of GREAT BRITAIN, Ltd. 
329 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1 
































Kellogg’s are equally wel- 

come at any meal, at any hour. 
; Served from 

4 ss 

a 7 the packet 

with cold milk 

or cream. 





Grown-ups 
find that Kel- 
logg’s as a regular breakfast 
dish mean fewer yawns later 
in the day and a hearty 
appetite for every meal. 


CORN FLAKES 
















A Lifetime o 
Dome 


aay 





| In showrooms occupying an area of $00,000 sq. ft Jelks 
have £100,000 worth of High Grade cumbia ti urni- 
ture—s!: ately, solid and comfortable pieces suitable for 
both large and small homes. This beautiful furniture is 
being sold at half the cost of cheap new goods, yet it 
will at least twice as long, and ensure perfect comfort 
in your home which will win the envy all. Inspection 
entails me obligation to purchase. Business hours, 9 till 
7.30 p.m.; Thurs., close at 1; Sats., open till 9 p.m. 


CASH OR EASY TERMS 
Write now for Descriptive Bargain List 


Estimates /ree 


Removals and Warehousing. 












URMA 


SAUCE 


Burma Sauce contains 
luscious fruits selected 
for their choice flavour 
—rich, alluring spices 
from the Orient—and 
the finest malt vinegar. 
It is prepared by a 
special process that en- 
sures a perfect blending 
of these ingredients and 
the most delicious 
flavour you ever tasted. 


Made by 
WHITE, COTTELL 
& Co., Ltd., 
LONDON, S.E. 














HAIR TINT 
| tints grey or faded hair 
}any natural shade de- 
| sired—brown, dark-brown, 
| light-brown or black. It is 
|permanent and washeble 
| has no grease, and does not 
|burn the hair. It is used 


| by over a million people. 









Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 
HINDES, Ltd., 60 Parker Street, Kingsway, London. | 











WONDER- “WORKER 


(Patented) for PILES, * 
TROUBLES, Ana 

ing and comforting NO 

Lasts a life-ti: 

To be inserted in the Kectu 

unpleasantness. Toen 

or woman should be wit 

the work 

South Place, London, E.C 

wrappers, post tree on receipt 

Money returned if dissatisi 















1, ordirect from Wonder Worker Co 


>ventry House 
tr 0S in pia 


e Order for 76 





KITCHEN PESTS 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse af 
other preparations had failed. pegewtyp “y 
overrun the place th. at the Government Inspect 
suggested the buildings should be pulled « 
Ihe Inspector and Guardians surprised 

veilous result 
loteresting particulars, 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 


Post free 


1/4, 2/6, 46, wi 


Black Beetles sies 
tifically exterminated 
by mo utes COCK. 


ASTE 

















President . 


Treasurer 


IF PUSSY HAS HER MILK— 


will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 


have theirs ? £28 pays our milk bill for a month ; £1 for a day ; 
pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


H.R.H, PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman - . - J. GOMER BERRY, Esq. 
ROBERT MOND, 
Medical Director - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esgq., M.D., M.R.C.P, 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


Esq. 


- will 
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HoVIS Bread, so 
mothers boast, 
makes the crispest 
breakfast toast. 


WHICHEVER way you 

prefer it, HOVIS is 
equally valuable as a food. 
It is rich in natural phosphates 
which build brain and nerves. 
It nourishes without taxing 
unduly the digestive organs. 
And the flavour of HOVIS 
is supremely delicious. 


(Trade Mark) 


Your Baker Bakes it 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 




















“GOOD-BYE CORNS” 


USE 
REUDEL BATH SALTRATES. 


Something that dissolves them entirely 
out. Callouses soon made soft as 
fresh putty, without using plasters, 
cutting or caustic liquids. 











Corns, Callouses, Sore, Tired, Tender, 
Swollen, Aching, Perspiring Feet and 
any other foot misery. To get rid of these 
tortures and stay rid of them try the 
healing, refreshing, medicated and oxy- 
genated foot bath produced by adding 
Reudel Bath Saltrates to plain water, pro- 
nounced by well-known doctors to be by far 
the best foot treatment ever perfected by 
science. In packets of convenient sizes and 
at very low prices from all chemists. Satis- 
factory results are guaranteed in every case 
or money will be returned immediately and 
without question or formality. Since this 
remarkably efficient product was first placed 
on the market, many years ago, every packet 
has had the signed 
guarantee enclosed. 
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THE ORIGINAL-THE YELLOW PACKET 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 














DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
















CONQUERS 
ALL PAINS 


Vik-Wik adde Wings to your Pains 


It acta like a charm—just a gentle application, 
NO rubbing-—and you can almost feel your pain t 
slipping away. VIK-WLK Conquers Pain— there ’ 
is no ache or pain proof against its healing, 
curative powers—soothing and cooling, it pene- 
trates immediately—healing the aching and in- 
flamed tissues—iving quick and lasting relief 
Remember VIK-WIK needs no rubbing it 
neither burns nor blisters, but it Conquers 
Pain. Get your bottle of Vik-Wik NOW. 















1/3 and 3/- per bottle from Boots’, 
Chemists and Stores, or direc mn 
THE VIK-WIK GO. (Desk 44). 82. Bt. Thomas St., S.E.1. 


Neuralgia Gout 
Backache } aad Pain 
Bruises ram 


Lombade, ate. 
BATTLING WITH BLACKBEETLES 
ey) COCKROACHES | unnecessary ; 


BLATTIS, 


exterminates them without wunle 
or discomfort. 

Tins, 1/4, 2/6, 46 post free from 
Sole Makers: HOWARTHS, 
473, Creuksmoor, Sheffield, or 
Chemists, Boots hes, Stores. 


Chilblains 





























Taylor's. Xana White's sandal! | 


VER WHK 50) 
' r Bottle § | 
THE FAMILY LINIMENT '2---==--=-! | 


IMPERIAL HOTELS 
Russell LONDON 
Rooms 


Square 
| 8 HOTELS—2,500 ROOMS | / 
Box 9 


fitted H. & C. Water, 
PE en 








ath, & Breakfast, from 








President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


~ ’ 

THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wm. Cacit, C.V.0. T. GLANTON-Kerr, Sec 














For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &€ 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1-26&46 





J. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 














CLEMAK 


BLADES 


A First-Class Shave with a First-Class Blade. 
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Chird Series Now Ready 














Windows” and 


Copies of Ist, 
Nex sagents, | 
O, 


net, 
direct, 


Ne ek ee 
at 
t 
S249 
hee 


IAPs 


Cassell’s, BY 


ag Beopooiaa ages 


viii 


and in Telvi 
plus 


Cassell's, 


the Fragrant Minute 
for Every Day 


By WILHELMINA STITCH 


These glimpses of the beautiful and the 
giving will lead many to enter this 
linger 
simple pleasures of a friendly heart. 


comfort- 
“ House of Many 


there awhile to share the 


2nd and 3rd Series can be had of all Booksellers and 


t Persian Leather, each 2/6 net. 
the Publishers, 


E.C.4. 


2d. 
La 


postage ‘ / rom 


Belle 


Sauvage, 


London, E.C.4. 
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The neat marking of dainty 
and delicate lingerie is best 


so very neat and are a most 
desirable method of marking 
These fadeless and lasting seals 
of ownership can be stitched 
on in a few seconds, and re- 



















































Fresh from 
the Orchard 


to the Home 


Note 
Chivers’ 
Patent 
Hygienic 
Cover 











Prepared on the home-made principle during the 
{ruit-picking season, from freshly gathered fruit 


and refined sugar only. 
free from glucose, 


Guaranteed pure and 
chemical preservative, and 


artificial colouring. 





] But restore your grey and 
taded hairsto their natural 
colour with 


LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening grey 
thus securing a preserved ay 
their position. 





$8 to the former colour in a few lays, 
earance, has enabled thousands to retain 


2- Sold Everywhere. 





- 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. 
It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressing 
lis world-famed air Restorer is pre t! 
aine wepared by the yreat Nair 
met ey PEPPER & Cu, Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
S.E.1, anc 





an be tained direct trom 
| 


1 them by post, or trom any 
tores thr 


ighout the world 


SUL-PHOLINE 


This tamous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a Clear 
complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable pimp.e: 

disiguring bletches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying 
SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spotiess, soft, clear supple, 
comiortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy : 7 





Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotch 

. J es 
Pimples Roughness Scurt Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 











Fs ger is prepared bythe great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER 
Lid. 2» Bedti rd Laloratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
1/3 and ~ It canbe ot : ained direct from them by post or trom any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the work 





main during the lifetime of 
the garment. 








PRICES: 


White Ground, 
12 doz. (14 
nares 
5/- Woven on Fine Cambric Tape. 
=. Use these dainty names for dainty garments. 
6 doz. (72 There are many ditferent styles to choose 
names) from, and your Draper or Outfitter can sup- 
3/9 ply in a few days. Cash's Names can be 
supplied in the following colours: Red, Yel 
"ink low, Green, Helio, Black, Sky or Navy Blue, 
3 doz. (36 an ‘shite tapes. Also on black tapes at 
names. slight extra cost 


‘CASH'’S 





Samples and full list of styles FREE on 


2/9 
‘ application to 
}. & J. CASH, Ltd., Dept. D.13, COVENTRY 




















\\ >IYLE NO Actual size 

\\ Warks f Vonomart Holders in va iss y 

C. ~ a ‘ DE > EE AD f 
= wt oe ease ae eee —* 





accomplished by using Cash’s ) 
Names, which are themselves 


















You can make Prime Beer at home 


{from a 94d. bottle of 
MASON’S 


Extract of Herbs 









and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon. 


CCOD! IT’S MASON’S. 


Newsaut & Mason Lrv., 
NotrincHaM. 

















only burns 
entirely supersede 

Every lady 
by a new met! 


spec la 
can do all that we claim, we 
= 








r name and ac 





ription is simple and remark 


very si apneic 


painlessly removed 


The description i 
uld have no hesitation in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely supertiuous hair can 


Why not write to-day? 


matter of days, and the hair has gone 
treatment or appliances to buy. 
be done in the privacy of your own apartments. 


You will not be put to any inconvenience 
This new method is worthy of your interest, We 
lly want those sufferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove that we 
do not ask you to take up this treatment. 
OBTAIN INFORMATION or THIS D. 

) iress, with a stamp for postage, to The Capillus Manufacturing Gon, 
aso ‘Palace Mouse, 128 Spatocwury 4 Avenue, London, W.1. 

’ 


method, w 





ix 


Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 
Some h:z ave tried the painful process 
Pimples, &c. 


lelicate skin 


for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. 


NEW METHO 


u will receive at 





ich will enable you to remove all superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painless method. 
Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and he »w to remove 
anxiety to ladies who study their personal appearances. 
Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, and often these small holes be 
other blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, 
off th e hair, and often burns the skin, 
; the antiquated harmful methods. 
suffe ring from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can be removed for ever 
od which ez annot possibly harm the most ¢ 


these has caused much 
of 
me clogged, and hence 
rhere is also the dangerous depilatory, which 
But at last science has devised a method which 


t is so sure that it isjusta 
‘There is no expensive 


All you have to do can 


hair at home a a 
posted to you FREE in a perfectly plain and sealed package, and you 


be 
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A Golden Treasury 
of Christian Thoughi 





Anthology of Jesus 





Edited by 
SIR JAMES MARCHANT 


“There is nothing on the market 

just like it. It is a string of pearls 

and every pearl precious.’ — 
Rev. Thomas Nightingale. 





“It is a book to keep and to use 
for the rest of one’s days. .. . 
The value of a book like this is 
immense. . . . It has stirred my 
own soul deeply. .. . It will pro- 
bably become the most popular 
devotional book of the year.’’-— 


Rev. F. C. Spurr. 





“* Sir James has gleaned in fruitful 
fields and has gleaned 
triously and successfully. It is a 
beautiful and suggestive Antho- 
logy, and | will commend it as | 
have opportunity.’ — 


Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, D.D. 


indus- 





“It will prove to be a mine of 

wealth to Christians of 

Name and Church.’’— 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., D.D. 


every 





“The unfailing taste of the 
editor has provided a work which 
must be of lasting value to the 
scholar, suggestive to the Preacher, 
and of infinite comfort to the 
hungry and sad everywhere. It 


is a book of hope and beauty. — 
Rev. L. McLean Watt, D.D. 





* The range is wide, covering all 
the Christian centuries and every 
type of Christian Faith. . . . The 
Book has an atmosphere as well 
as rich contents.’’-— 
Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A., D.C.L. 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 





The Richest Thoughts of Master 





Minds from the time of the Life 





of Christ up to the present day 





Beautifully bound in 


7/6 net. 
wer 
w 


_ 
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In leather, 10/6 net. 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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“SOL” PERAMS. 


BEST LONDON STYLES. 
Pacchenet SS 2.0 1 ny Queens. to 
arcied 4 Prize Medals. 





Price - - £10 : 
Other “SOL” Perams from 
PATENT 


CS SOLNOJAR ) 


L JERAMBULATOR L 
A Good Se election shown by THe Army 
WHiTerey’s; SELFRIDGE'S ; Jou Banas 





“ETRUSCAN.” (Patented.) 
Convex sides. All latest improvements. 


sk 3: © 
£4:10:0 
Insist upon 





TRADE MARK 


)EALERS 
AND Navy Stores ; 
r's; Mapte's, &c. 


SIMMONS & CO., LONDON, S.E.1 














NATURE’S OWN CURE FOR 
CONSTIPATION AND 
BILIOUSNESS. 


Constipation, biliousness, and their attendant 
train of other disorders, such as headache, 
dizziness, muddy complexion, indigestion and 
impure blood, are all due to an inactive or 
torpid liver. Drugs and powerful poisons, such 
as calomel, can give only temporary relief, 
simply because while they stimulate the liver 
to violent action they do not cleanse and 
strengthen the delicate network of secretory 
ducts and glands. For this latter purpose there 
is nothing equal to Alkia Saltrates, the deposits 
of certain natural medicinal waters obtainable 
from any chemist. One to two level teaspoon- 
fuls should be taken in a glass of water three 
times a day, and continued until all signs of 
constipation, which is the first evidence of liver 
trouble, have entirely disappeared. At the same 
time the headaches, mental depression, floating 
specks before the eyes, biliousness, bad com- 
plexion and stomach trouble will vanish, and 
you will again experience the pleasure of en- 
joying life as Nature intended you should. 
Avoid strong pills, dfugs or alcoholic stimulants, 
eat moderately, and drink liberally of water, in 
which you should occasionally dissolve a_tea- 
spoonful of Alkia Salirates—Nature’s liver 
clarifier—and you need never fear a return of 
the trouble. 





(Ree Ree eee 
RELIEVES 


Bie cer pari scientific tests prove that 

apex" quickly destroys the germs which 
cause colds and catarrhal conditions The 
vapour of “ Vapex is strongly germicidal 


and tA the user with a pleasant anti- 


septic atmosphere in which germs 


Iry a drop on the handkerchief ez 
All Chemists, 2/« & 3/< Institutionai size, 12/- 


Sole Makers :— THOMAS pepe Ocr 
BARDSLEY VALE, 


| a eer 


The Verdict of Science 







cannot grow. 
ich morning. 


& CO.. LTD., 
CS 


v.17 
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“P” stands for Plasticine—but it 
must be Harbutt’s—there is no other. 


List of Boxes and Outfits Free.. 


Harbutt’s Plasticine, Ltd., 27, Bathampton, Bath 

















“SILTEX” 


Seamless, Reversible, Soft & 


Postage 3d 





GLASGOW : BELFAST 
89WestRegent Street. 14Howard Street. 


ELASTIC HOSIERY 


Almost imperceptible under 
any Ordinary Silk Stocking. 


Made in Flesh Colour. 12/6 each 


Self-Measurement Form on application. 


THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
83/85 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 









Cool 


DUBLIN 
31 South Anne Street. 


WHY BE TOO FAT? 


REGAIN YOUR HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY 
and reduce your weight quickly 
by commencing the never-failing 
Antipon Treatment NOW. It has 
24 years reputation, andisthe only 
safe, sure and pleasant remedy 
for over-stoutness. No change of 
diet, but a reduction of 8 oz. to 31D, 
in a single day and night 
Your Chemist Sells It, 

Sold in powder and liquid, L 
Boots (60@ branches), and a 
Chemists & Stores the world over, 
Price 3/- and 5/-, or powder form 
in plain wrapper direct tram the 
ANTIPON CO. (Desk 2 }, 
62 Bt. Thomas's St., B.B.1 
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S HORT crust, whether for meat or fruit pies, should 
QU not be made with butter. It is better and more 
economical to use ‘Atora’ Beef Suet, and use 4-lb.to every lb. 

of flour. This crust is light, delicious. and easy to digest. 
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TORA 


jrors’, = Ms Hugon’s BEEF SUET 


preservatives. Sold at all first-class Grocers, in small 
packets, 4-oz., 8-oz., and 16 oz. cartons 
Our tree booklet of HUGON & CO., Ltd., 105 Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 
nearly 100 tested TO RESIDENTS ABROAD.--Hugon’s Beef Suet, Bee! Dripping, 
recipes, sent free if and Pure Lard is specially packed in 1-lb. and 2-Ib. decorated tins for 
you mention this export. If any di ity in obtaining, please send name and address 


magazine. of your Storekeeper 
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The “Swan” Self-filler illustrated has 
a plain, polished, black vulcanite 
holder, fitted with three 18-ct. Rolled 
Gold Bands. The tip of the cap is 
red and black mottled vulcanite—a 
pleasing touch which adds distinction 
to this perfect pen. 





OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


Catalogue Post } 
Masir, Toop & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 
133 & 135, Oxford St., London, W.1 
Branches 79, High Holborn, W.C.1; > 
97, © heapside , E.C.2; 5S, Regent St., ~ 
W.1, and at 3, Exchange Street, Man- /. 
chester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, War- J 





celona, Sydney and Cape Town b 









Size 230 C. 
“Swan” Self- 
Filler with three 
18ct. Rolled Gold 
Bands aod 
Pocket Clip. 
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“The Man Who Had Blundered”’ 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


My September number will be notable for its short stories. 
Warwick Deeping is continuing the series he starts in this issue, and 
the second story, “The Man Who Had Blundered,” is one of the 
finest he has written. In addition to that, our old friend H. 
Mortimer Batten is writing a seaside story called “ Tides,’ and 
D. H. Parry is contributing an historical story called “ Lilac and 
Lavender.” 

The articles will be notable. Mr. Harold J. Shepstone, F.R.G.S.. 
who recently visited Palestine, is contributing a fully illustrated 
article on “The Transformation of Galilee.” in which he gives a 
fascinating account of a tour through Galilee and a walk along the 
shores of its historical lake to the site of ancient Capernaum. 


An article which will be read with much interest is a character 


study of H.R.H. the Duke of York, illustrated 
with many photographs both of the Duke * 


himself and his family. 
’ ~ 























ECONONMTICAL FURNISHING 
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— economy in furnishing 
must be practised there need be 
no sacrifice in appearance. ‘“ Rexine” 
Leathercloth is a most _ inexpensive 
upholstering material: looks exactly 
like leather : will wear remarkably well 
and will never collect dust or show 


stains. It makes housework easier 
There are scores of patterns and colours ave - : P >an. 
pen es ee 2s een and always looks bright and clean 


show you samples. 


Buy British Goods—Sell British Goods 
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LEATHERCLOTH 


REXINE LIMITED : HYDE : MANCHESTER 


LONDON: . ‘ Rexine House, 42 Newgate Street, E.CA 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD 





Formation 


HERE is no rule more import- 
ant in the formation of good 
health than the proper elimi- 
nation from the body of all impurities 
and waste products. 

And there is no better method of 
ensuring correct intestinal activity than 
the regular use of WILLS’ SALT— 
a delightful, effervescing drink that 
invigorates as it cleanses the whole 
system. Equally good for children 
and adults, it forms the ideal health 
drink the whole year round. 


“IT GIVES A ZEST TO LIFE.” 
Sold only by 
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BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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“To enjoy sound refreshing sleep. 
take a cup of delicious Ovaltine 
just before retiring. 
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“Elhis easily digested tonic fd beverage 
contains no drugs or narcotics 07” 
any kind but is abundantly rich in 
the fod elements which s@the and 
restore the brain and nerves 


- > 


‘Digestive unrest is allayed. frayed 
nerves are s@thed.worn cells and 
tissues are restored and rebuilt .~- 
Restful sleep comes easily 6 naturally 
You wake in the morning fresh and 
cleareyed- with zest and energy to 
carry you right through the day, 


‘Prepared from malt, milk.eggs and 
cocoa — Nature’ Tonic k@ds—there ) 
is nothing to compare with ——=< 
Ovaltine for the wealth | 
of the nerve-restoring 
elements ‘it supplies and 
nothing just as gwd. 
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(See “ Scenes I 
Love Best =~ 
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world-famous 
Niagara Falls 


Lovely Scenes 


“ Scenes I Love Best” is the 
title of one of the articles in 
this Number. The _ phrase 
calls to the mind of each of 
us just those restful haunts 
that in the past have made 
their appeal to our individual 
needs. The memory of them 
is fragrant now ; but to many 
of us mere recollection will 
<TH not be all; during these = 


summer days we shall see 





er 


= =— 
— 
> 


— 


once again some of the scenes 
that have charmed and de- 
lighted us; we shall spend 
holiday surrounded by 
Nature’s profuse array. 
Thank God for the quiet 
times in life, the restful 
places. We need them. 
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“Her hands went out; her face was aglow. 
*Oh, Alan, how splendid of you!’ ” 





















The Green Caravan 


WARWICK DEEPING 


LAN LIVESAY wanted to die. 
For death mean forgetful- 
ness and the end of his heart’s pain. 
He stood at his orchard gate, leaning his 
crossed arms on it, and his eyes were afraid. 
Behind him the their 
aisled over the sun-dappled turf, 
and beyond the chimneys 
and gable-ends of Li There 
were two people in rden, and, 
as he stood there lk 


would 


fruit trees raised 


shadows 
orchard rose the 
vesay’s house. 
Livesay’s ga 


‘aning on the gate, he 


could hear their voices and little tremors 
of occasional laughter. ‘The youth in these 
two voices wounded him. Twice he had 


strolled across the orchard to enter his own 
garden, and each time he 
the gate, defeat in the 

| 


had returned to 


droop of his 


shoulders, his pleasant, kindly face clouded 
with gloom. 

He had heard the young man’s voice 
rallying the girl 

“Where’s old Uncle Alan? Gone fish 
ing?” 


he 


His wife’s voice had replied from t 
hammock slung under the 
“Oh, I dare say He after tea.” 
leaned heavily on the gate. 
too old,” he reflected. at 
ought to have known 
I care so frightfully 
The voices tortured 
confident voice of young 
tering to Grace Livesay 


two lime trees. 
went out 
Livesay 
“Ves; I'm 


And yet— my word- 


him, especially the 
chat- 


as youth prattles 


Lambert 


to youth. They were cousins; and this 
young pup had shown up Livesay's grey 
hairs. 

Livesay pulled a little mirror from. his 


pocket and, taking off his hat, 
his reflection in the glass. - He 


examined 

observed the 
rather bushy eyebrows above the blue eves, 
the faint patch of 


cheek, the ] ne 


hair on each 


mouth, 


brownish 


about the eves and 


the slight coarsening of the fresh skin. Five 
and forty! And yet he felt young. That 
Was the tragic part of it. He had fallen 
in love with a girl of twenty and had 
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His 


love 


love had all 
tenderness of a that 
afraid of losing the thing 

“You fool!” he said 
man in the mirror, 

He stuffed the thing 
ket, put on his hat, 
stick, and, 


lane, began to 


married her. the tragic 
is always a little 
it cherishes. 
to the face of the 
back into his poc- 
picked up his ash 
climbing over the into the 
wanted 


gate 
eS me 
though h 
shadow. 


walk as 
to outpace his 
The « 


Behind him the 


own 


aravaner was cooking his supper. 


green caravan stood on the 
verge of the wood where the purple of the 
met the great glooms of the pines, 


and between the caravan’s camping-ground 
sathland belt of bracken 


heath 


and the he road a 


caught the goblin gold in the evening sun- 
light. On the door of the caravan some- 
one had painted the device of a human 


heart transfixed by an arrow of gold. 


The caravaner sat watching a frying-pan 
above the wood fire. 
joint stool sal- 
cottage. He 
ruddy, 


perched on a tripod 
He oc upied an old 


vaged from 


0% ak-] 


some Sussex was 


} 


tall, with a mischie- 
turning 
a lion. 
‘re was a kind 


very massive, 


vously solemn face, and tawny hait 


grey and growing like the mane of 


He looked very strong The 


of glow upon him. He wore a pair of 
old cord riding breeches and green stock- 
ings, and a cream-coloured taffeta shirt 
open it the throat. 

The caravaner had succeeded in transfer 
ring his omelette from the frying-pan to 


when he be- 
the heath 


an old willow-pattern plate, 


came aware of a man coming up 

road out of the valley where Lemstock lay. 
[The caravanet paused and observed him, 
for to the man of the green van all roads 


threads in the ti sapeuss of nature’s 
The I ads 


were live 


colour-weaving. had brought to 


the caravaner most of his adventures, and 
his adventures had been many 
Livesay was still trying to walk away 


from his 
scrutiny of the caravaner’s wise and laugh- 


own shadow when he came under the 
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ing eyes, and these eyes observed him as a 

Livesay did 
shelter of the 
with his 


doctor’s eyes observe the si k. 
not see the caravan under the 
lion-headed 

for his gaze was 


pines, nor the rman 
blue plate upon his knees, 
turned inwards. 

“Excuse me, do you happen to have any 
matches on you?” 

Livesay pulléd up 
jerked into 
startled face to the 
stood quite still in the middle of the road. 

“Matches?” 

“Silly of me, but I forgot them when I 
was in Lemstock this afternoon.” 

Livesay’s face expressed bewilderment 
He patted his pockets, changing his stick 
from hand to hand. There was something 
fumbling and unimpressive about him. As 
the caravaner expressed it to 
“Here is a fellow who has lost the 
out of the shirt of his soul.” 

“Sorry. Wait a bit. 
somewhere.” 

He found it, and began to wander up 
through the bracken, while the caravaner 
rose with his plate in one hand, and came 
two or three steps to meet him 

“Thanks. It is very 
I keep half the box?” 

His was rich and satisfying, a 
sympathetic voice. It had the warmth of 
the sunlight in it, and flickers of roguish 
and elusive humour. 

“Keep the whole box.” 

“That’s generous. I 
tion that cast 
and smoke half a pipe of my tobacco 

Livesav’s eyelids flickered 


like a_ sleep-walker 


consciousness. He turned a 


man on the stool, and 


himself : 
starch 


Sure I have a box 


May 


good of vou 


voice 


will—on the condi- 


you minutes 


anchor for ten 


He had come 


out alone with his tragedy, and he re 
sented the idea of cheerfulness as a sick 
man resents hea!thv noise 

“Tt is rather late.” 

A whimsical look came into the cara 


vaner’s eyes. 

“And yet—you are 
your dinner I 
It is now seven.’ 


walking away from 


think vou 


’ 


eignt 


dine at 


“How do vou know ?’ 


“Inference. Come and sit down. my dear 


chap. Twenty minutes at the pace vou 
were going will take you back into Lem 
stock. sath, five minutes: dressing. ten 
minutes. That leaves twenty-five minutes 
Time for half a pipe.’ 

Livesay hesitated Th big person 
seemed familiar to the point of imperti 
mence, and yet when he looked into the 


caravaner’s eyes he had a feeline that what 








he had called impertinence was nothing but 


a very vital frankness 
“Ves; I dine at eight 


He moved through the b 


about him vaguely, and sat down 

‘Don't let me stop your meal.” 

“You won't.” 

Still holding the blue plate the caravaner 
resumed his place on the stool There w; 
a deliberation in his movements that in 
pressed itself upon Livesay The cara 
vaner had dignity, extraordinary dignit 
in spite of his abruptness and queer 
clothes. A big hand went into his breeches 
pocket, produced a tobacco pouch, and 


tossed it to the provider of 


‘Navy cut. Smoke it?” 
“Fe.” 
“My name is Fothergill! ; Igr Brow 


sword Fothergill, thanks to my parents 


The 


name roused some a ciation 
Alan lLivesay’s brain Fothergill! Igna 
tius Brownsword Fotheregill! Where had 
he heard it before? His slow and ratl 
clumsy hands were busy wit tobacc 
pouch and pipe, and as he rolled the navy 
cut he remembered that he i seen the 
name on a book that his library had sent 
him some months ago. He had read the 
book It had put forward a new exposit 
of the Subcons« ous, and it had impr 
Livesay, though parts of it had left hin 
treading deep water 
He glanced at the caravanet 
“Not Professor F othe 7s an\ 
chance , 
! im i prof or w] ( t m 
mean 
Ort psy Te) gy as 
Fothergill shook h 1 é 
Lift That’s the o t that 
worth vhile Wi ot i t t 
label 
I vesay was rye of t ‘ n W 
had pent h life wit len 
farms, and his dog Neve y 
had he id to deal with a profe H 
had vi ulized prof t the 
tupendo r rather ridicu ¢ ture 
and not quite human (y at ft 
green caravan, he noticed the red _heatt 
transfixed by the arrow of gold dw 
puzzled by it 
“You take vour holiday t W I 
suppose 
Profe Sor F other 1 ha f 
omelette, and wa helpit hin r ft 









































“You are not disturbed?” 

“That is the very thing I ask for—to 
be disturbed. If you are out after life, 
Mr. Livesay, you don’t sit in an arm-chair.” 

Livesay eyed him over the bowl of his 
pipe. The caravaner had got his name, 
though he could not remember having 
divulged it. 





“T suppose that’s so. ut, books 
“Go and look in my travelling den.” 
Livesay arose and did _ so. He was 


curious; he found himself being most ex- 
traordinarily impressed by Professor Fother- 
gill, without being able to explain why. 
[he man was like a big yellow sun radia- 
ting vitality. The interior of the caravan 
was equally surprising by reason of its 
completeness; it boasted a tiny kitchen, 
and a minute sitting-room and _ bedroom. 
The sitting-room had a writing-table and 
an easy-chair, and was lined with books, 
and Livesay noticed that most of the books 
were novels 

He came back with an air of puzzlement. 

“Very compact—and comfortable. But I 
did not know : 

“That professors read novels.” 

“yes,” 

“IT do. What about Conrad? 
life there Life, not dust.” 

Livesay had not read Conrad. 

“But do you do your own work?” 

“Of course. That's life—too. 
you do—the more you understand 


You get 


The more 


Livesay appeared to meditate. Some of 


the gloom and the bafflement had passed 
from his fresh and pleasant face, but as 
he pulled out his watch the shadow of 
tragedy returned. 

He got up. 

“IT must be moving. TI suppose, profes- 
sor, you never pay calls?” 

“Thousands of them.” 

Livesay’s eyes looked at him with sudden 
Vague appeal. 

“T am sure—my wife and I——” 
“Delighte _ 

‘To-morrow. Would you come to tea?” 
“With pleasure.” 

They parted, and the caravaner watched 
Livesay disappear down the road to Lem- 
stock, and in his eyes there was the light 
ta human and pitying wisdom 
“That man wants to die. Why? I must 
tind that out.’ 

Alan Livesay expected Professor Fother- 
gill to arrive about four o’clo k, but the 
caravaner entered the gate of Cherry Hall 
about half-past three 


, for he had made the 
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THE GREEN CARAVAN 





discovery that you sometimes learnt a great 
deal about people by surprising them. As 
a matter of fact he did surprise two young 
people: a girl in a hammock, and a young 
man in a deck-chair. The young man was 
a gunnery-lieutenant in the Navy, and he 
Was practising his craft by tossing cherries 
into the girl’s lap. The girl had a book 
and was trying to read, and was denying 
her dark eyes to the man in the chair. 
It all seemed very harmless; but, to the 
professor, it was not so harmless, because 
the girl was Livesay’s wife. 

He introduced himself. 

“My name is Fothergill. I am afraid I 
am very early.” 

Grace Livesay had swung herself out of 
the hammock. She had dark eyes and hair, 
and an air of eager seriousness. She was 
very young and very enthusiastic, a girl 
who must have her hero. She looked at the 
caravaner in his white flannel suit, with 
nis fine head and his lion’s hair, and the 
child in her rushed to him. 

“T am so glad. I have read your books. 
It’s really a great honour. This is my 
cousin, Hector Lambert. I’m afraid my 
husband is out somewhere.” 

Fothergill had the manners of a great 
gentleman. He smiled over her, and then 
he turned his smile on young Lambert, 
and discovered in that young gentleman a 
quite irreverent attitude of mind.  Lieu- 
tenant Lambert had flat and staring eyes, 
and an air of being very much on the 
“bridge,” complacently studying this queer 
josser in the flannel suit. 

Fothergill’s smile continued. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Lambert.” 

Mr. Lambert said nothing. He kept his 
head in the air, showed his teeth for a 
moment, and producing a cigarette case, 
flicked it at Professor Fothergill. 

“Gaspers—you know.” 

“Thanks,” said the professor; “I adore 
gaspers. They make me feel nineteen. I 
am much obliged to you.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Livesay re- 
turned to the hammock, and the caravaner 
sat down calmly in the lieutenant’s chair. 
The best way to deal with a cub was to 
exclude him, especially when you knew 
that he was standing there getting ready to 
quiz you. The professor talked, and when 
he talked there were very few men who 
could take the wind from him, much less 
a little poop of a sailor-boy who patronized 
Livesay and made love to Livesay’s wife 


1 


ory . eS ae St 
Within three minutes the caravaner had 
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Mrs, Livesay’s dark eyes fixed on him like 
the eyes of an enthralled child, and Master 





Hector, vaguely piqued, strolled off in 
search of another chair. 

So it went on till Livesay arrived. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Fothergill. I must 
apologize——” 

“My dear sir, I was too early. And I 
have nothing to complain of.” 

The three of them were standing, but 
Lambert was still] lounging in his chair. 
Livesay glanced at him, and Professor 


Fothergill observed that glance, and saw 
in it hatred. Complacent, cock- 
sure youth had edged this rather*shy man 


fear and 


off the stage of his own home 
“Shall we have tea out } 
“Why not?” 
“Splendid idea,” said the caravaner. 
“We want another 
“Yes, we want 
Fothergill echoed the words 
on the lounging shape of Mr. I 


rere, Grace?” 


chair. 
another chair:” and 


with his eves 


imbert 


It was Livesay who fetched the chair; 
but Fothergill went with him, and when 
the four of them were settled under the 
shade of the limes, a pair of big hands and 
a big heart took control of the situation 
The professor held the “bridge,” yet in a 
delicate and subtle way he lifted Livesay 
up beside him. He spread the impression 


that his host was a man well worth talking 


and listening to; he kept the conversation 
running upon Livesay’s lines, yet sweeping 
the young wife into it M Lambert he 
excluded, and kept in complete exclusion, 
genially repulsing that young = man’s 
attempts at assuming control 

The young wife was charmed Here was 
a most original and radiant pe ynality ! 
It lit up everything, even throwing a glow 
ef confidence into Livesay’ hy, blue eyes 
The man of middle years ceased to be para 
lysed by the dominating and ipercilious 
arrogance of youth lounging in a chair. Hi 
talked, and talked well: his gloom dis 
appeared. 

When Professor Fotherg ll rose to go it 
was suggested that he might come down 
and dine on the following evening 

“Just as you are, you know; no for 
malities.” 

The caravaner bent over Mrs _ Livesav’s 
hand 

“T shall be delighted me i pleasure 
to talk to vour husband—and to vou.” 

Livesay walked to the it vith him, 
and, at the bend of the drive, the professor 
became aware of the quick turning of the 


host’s head. That backward 
significant and pathetic. Live 


of his own fear. 

“Delightful home you have, 
“I’m glad you like it.” 

“ Atmosphere, repose,” and 
turned and appeared to throw 
and appreciative glance about 
had expected to 
standing the 
looking down at Livesay’s wif 


what he 


Lambert 


saw 


by 


Lambert was lighting a cigar 
“That old buffer thinks him 
currant bun.” 





I 


nan 


glance was 


sav feared to 
leave youth with youth, and he 


was afraid 


” 


ivesay 

ill 

innocent 

him; but he 
young 

mock and 


Fotherg 


rT} girl’s sensitive face betrayed a sud 
den clouding 

“He’s not old.” 

“He may be able to give l ld bov a 
year or two. Did you notice | trousers ?? 

She swung her feet out of t ammock 
and stood up 

‘I think you are a beast,” P id 

When Livesay came stroll k across 
the lawn, his young wife’s « ere fixed 
on him as though he were th husband 
and tranger. She appeal 1 le ques 
tioned There was that in her w h cried 
to Alan Livesay to stand betwe her and 
her own vouth She was a eature wh 
vearned to cling, and to feel convinced <¢ 
the strength and sureness of the man t 
whom she clung Moreove1 we 
frightened. Youth has the voice of sedu 
tion, and she asked that love ld stor 
her ears and close her eves with } se 

Livesay did not look at t ung m 
nor did he glance too closel t wife 

“Interesting man, Profe Fothergil 

Young ] ambert said amet] o ib 
Fothergill being a “prize b and 
Grace glanced with quick and ¢ oning 
anger at her man. Livesay stroked h 
moustache and looked ky 1 self 
scious He knew so littl wut wom 
that he misread his voung wife o lance 
and showed a shy fear of hurt 1e! 
fear that was felt by he i a vag 
mistrust 

“You don’t think him a bounder, Alan! 

The younger man’s voice t in befor 
Livesay could reply 

“Oh. ncle collects I men A ne\ 
sort of white flannel! cabba tter! 
what!’ 

Livesa\ iid nothing, and } wife, W 
sudden reproach in her « t 
imperceptible shrug of 1 1 i 
walked away in the direct yf the h . 
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“There was an exclamation, and a sudden 
quickening of the inert figure ""—p. 962 


The arrogance of youth can be very cruel, 


and there were certain arrogances that 
roused in the caravaner a very potent and 
leadly anger. About dusk that evening he 
put on a grey cloth suit, and went down 
and trespassed within the old hedges of 
Cherry Hall. There was a moon that even- 
ing, and in the moonlight the caravaner 
watched a tragic shadow show of greedy 
and urgent youth pursuing a love that 
fluttered and resisted 


“Don’t, Hector: it’s horrible of vou.” 


“Rot, you don’t care for him, and vou 
know it. He’s too old.” 

“But I do care!” 

She beat him off with fluttering wings 
and fled like a bird, brushing close to the 
Place where the caravaner stood concealed 
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THE GREEN CARAVAN 





Drawn by 
C. P. Shilton 


And in Fothergill there was pity and a 
great anger, for he had wate hed poor Live- 
say wandering in the orchard like an un- 
certain ghost, unable to convince himself 
that he was young enough to convince the 
heart of his wife. 
Fothergill sat up late in his green cara 
van watching the moonlight splashing 
He was pondering the 
case of the Livesays, and the primitive 
thing that threatened their happiness; and 


in his solving of such problems he trusted 


through the pines. 


to his intuition and the human wisdom of 
a man who had loved greatly and lived as 
greatly as he had loved. When the forces 
of life lay a plot against the soul, it is 
necessary to lay a counterplot. 

The caravaner found the Livesavs alone 
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when he went down to dine at Cherry Hall. And then the caravaner did an abomin- 
He was aware of a feeling of constraint able thing. He began to recite a sonnet of 
in the house 





but in a little while he had Shakespeare’s, and in his abandonment t 


b 

swept it aside. He talked; he told ridicu- the spirit of poetry, he let his left hand 

lous stories, and made these two troubled wander until the red end of the cigar yw 

souls laugh, for laughter and tears bring pressed inexorably against the top of M: 

people together. Lambert's head. 

Towards the end of the meal he touched There was an exclamation, and a sudd 
upon the question of fishing. quickening of the inert figure 
“T hear that you have an old stew-pond, “Hang it all, sir!” 

Livesay.” “My dear fellow, what is the matter?” 
“Are you a fisherman?” “That cigar of yours! My head! 
oF am.” “Dear me,” said the protessor, how ver 
“If you care to fish, I can fit you out. unobservant of me! Yes: I think I ca: 

There is an old punt, and plenty of rain letect the smell of singed hair.” 

bow trout.” ° And someone was laughing as though ,; 
“My dear fellow, I should love it. When tense thread of emotion had been broken. 

I have a problem to think out, I go and fish. and that someone was Alan Livesavy’s wife 

But what about the depth of the water?” Next day the caravaner went fishing 
He laughed. He had the necessary tackle with him 
“The absurd fact is—I can’t swim. I his travelling home, and he embarked ir 

suppose your husband swims, Mrs. Live Livesay’s old black punt upon the pl 

say? = -urface of the stew pond It was a soft and 
“You do, Alan. I remember you telling gentle afternoon, the sky clouded with ; 
me——”’ level greyness that presaged rain. and this 

Livesay smiled at her shyly. green valley with its motionless tree 
“T used to play a lot of water-polo. cherished the beauty of its stillness Some 

But the old punt is fairly steady, professor.” where a wood-pigeon was uttering its soot 
“And so am I. My centre of gravity is ing note, and a few red cattle browsed and 

not easily upset. I thought I ought to flicked their tails in one of the meadows 

warn you, Livesay; but IT am insured!” Fothergill moored the punt to the punt 
They laughed at the picture the professor pole in the centre of the pool The wate 

drew of Leviathan floundering among the was some ten feet deep here, but clear 

lilies, and with Grace Livesay suggesting weeds, and the professor arranged himse 

coffee on the veranda they went out—a_ and his stool so that he sat facing C} 

happy party of three—to discover the red Hall He conld see the chimneys of tl 

end of a cigarette and a long and compla- house, the orchard trees, and the swing-gat 
cent figure occupving one of the cane chairs. ypening from the orchard into the green 
Fothergill sensed a sudden rigidity in raecadow that encompassed the | Fothe 
the young wife. cill got out his rod and line, ed 
“Hector!” oil of lavender over hi face nd ne 
Livesay had paused at the open French to discourage all winged eatures, al 
window, like a man caught by a sudden examined his fly-book His face wore 
spasm of pain. Fothergill was lighting a expression of roguish trang 

cigar, vividly aware of the presence of a He began to fish: but the artin ] fly 

spirit of evil, of the shadow of a selfish the water and his plavinge of it did 

and vainglorious lust He said nothing. monopolize his attention Hie w wat 

He got his cigar well alight, watching to that gate in the orchard edo It w 

see whether young Lambert made any possible that Livesay might 

attempt to rise, but the cub remained where He had landed a nice trout when he be 

he was, legs crossed, his head on a cushion came aware of a figure passing t oh tl 
“You were a jolly long time over dinnet orchard gate It was Livesa F otherg 

Hallo, professor; how are the ologies?” knew him bv his sauari 
Fothergill gave one of his easy laughs, tweed suit, and by the way he walked 

and moved in the dusk to the back of i asi tke a man who was tired H j 

bert’s chair in a case under his arm 
“In great form Yes; what a perfect Professor Fothergi!] smiled This ot! 

night Look at the moon; like a yellow rsh might rise to the subtle bait! 

dome.” A minute later he was wa ’ 




















Livesay, and speaking to him across the 
water. 

“Splendid. Wait a second. IT1l unhitch 
and come and fetch vou off.” 

He rose, unfastened the rope, and proceeded 
to pull out the pole, but whether it was 
his weight, or some piece of clumsiness that 
caused the disaster, the punt and the pro- 
fessor parted company, and Livesay saw 
him struggling in the water. 

When Alan Livesay reached him the pro- 
fessor was giving a very good imitation of 
a drowning man. He _ floundered and 
gasped, but somehow he had managed to 
retain his sense of humour. 

“Leviathan—after all. Catch hold—my 
hair. I'll keep still.” 

“Don’t clutch at me, Fothergill.” 

‘Tr won't.” 

Alan Livesay got him ashore, and the 
caravaner lay on the grass coughing and 
panting, but with his gratitude overcoming 
his distress. 

“My dear chap—a near thing. I owe my 


ht have drowned you. 


” 


life to vou. I mig 
Livesay, dripping like a brown dog, bent 
over him anxiously. 
“That’s all right. Tlave you swallowed 
much water?” 
“Oh, some. I shall be all ri 
minute.” 
“Sure?” 
“Quite sure.’ 


eht in a 


’ 


“You gave me a fright.” 


“Nothing like what I gave myself! 
After all, my dear chap, there are some 
advantages in having long hair! ” 

In a litt!e while the caravaner was on his 
feet, and glancing whimsically at Livesay’s 
clothes and his own soaked flannels. 

“A couple of drowned rats. What about 
a change ?’ 

“T can lend you some dry clothes.” 

“T am most horribly in your debt, Live- 
say. But for your pluck, clothes would 
have ceased to be of any importance.” 

“Oh, that’s quite all rig 
man. 


rht,”’ said the shy 


Fothergill laid a hand on his wet 
shoulder. 

“By Jove, I should feel inclined to swag- 
ger if I had pulled a fourteen-stone car- 
case out of that pool. But vou are one of 


those quiet haps, Livesay, who always 
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manage to do the big thing without boast- 
ing about it. Come, I feel that I have got 
half Niagara in my shoes!” 

They made for Cherry Hall, and when 
they had passed through the orchard gate 
the caravaner slipped an arm under Live- 
say’s and held him fast. 

“That little wife of yours—— ? 





” 


“T left her on the lawn. Perhaps we had 


better sneak in round the stables.” 
“Why ?’ 
“Well, you see——” 


“T don’t see. But what I do see, Live- 
say, is that you have done a very brave 
thing. It is no use my thanking you; you 
are far too modest; I am going to thank the 
little woman who loves you.” 

And that was what he did. He took Live- 
say by the arm and paraded him upon the 
lawn where that inestimable cub was trying 
to regain the lost dignity that the cara- 
vaner’s cigar had turned into sudden smoke. 
Grace Livesay was on guard behind a book, 
but she saw these two sodden figures cross- 
ing the lawn. 

She was out of the hammock with a quick 
rush of emotional colour. Her lips moved, 
but no words came. It was the caravaner 
who supplied the words, 

“Mrs. Livesay, your husband has just 
saved my life. How he got me ashore— 
I fell out of the punt.” 

She looked at her husband, and her lips 
trembled. 

“Oh, Alan!” 

The caravaner shook his wet hair like a 
lion, and drew to one side. 


Heaven knows ! 


“Plunged in to save me, clothes and all. 
But—he is so dreadfully modest, Mrs. 
Livesay. Brave men are. I shall have to 
thank you-—” P 

But she was not looking at the caravaner. 
She seemed to have forgotten all about him. 
Her hands went out to her husband; her 
face was aglow. 

“Oh, Alan, how splendid of you! 

She was caught and held in his wet arms. 


” 


“Vou might have been drowned, dear; 
you might have been drowned.” 
Professor Fothergill had crossed over to 
Mr. Lambert. 

“Well, my young friend,” he said, “I 
hope my cauterizing of your head has 
reduced some of the swelling!” 


(Next month Warwick Deeping continues this series with a story entitled “ The Man who had Blundered.”’) 
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leriust 
N tt 
not be great. One man’ 
another man’s poison; but his prescription, 
since it is brief, is worth quoting : 
“See things grow.” What things, is left 
to the imagination: cabbages, little people, 
wall creepers, rockery plants, I take it 
In the absence of little people, I would re 


commend rockery plants. They grow 
quickly, and smooth over the rough places 








































medicine may b 





At all events, I am sure that the best cure 








HAT is Wanderlust ? for wanderlust is this -give a man a gar 
I used to know a man who suf- den, since you cannot give him the most 
fered from it badly—so badly that desirable alternatives. Get him to dig it, 
he dare not marry the girl whom he plant it; then, if you can chain him dowr 
wanted to marry, and who wanted to marry _ till the first fruits of his labours are visible 
him. He came home after the war, with the wanderlust will die natural deat 
fifteen years of wandering to his discredit So much for this malady in human beir 
—came home to satisfy a pedantic, peevish, and it not a very happy order There 
but otherwise motherly old mother, since is no peace of soul when the east is ever 
his brothers were killed. He used to sneak calling from the west, and the north from 
away to his study, there in solitude to polish the south, when the glaciers beckon from 
his rifles and finger his trophies, and his eyes tropical skies, and when the in calls and 
never shone so brightly as when he was tell calls every time the sky is ere My’ old 
ing you stories of stormy seas, of earth friend, the village joiner, is the happiest 
quakes, of forest fires, and of those wonders type of man. He loves his postage stan 
of the world which only those who go down’ of a garden. It is his world. It is a proud 
to the sea in ships can know. His friends picture at all seasons. He sees the swal 
pointed out to him that if he could stay lows come and vo, and for him they are 
at home for his mother, he would surely = cver the same swallow Unlike the friends 
be able to do so for a wife; but his reply of his schoolbov days, they do not grow old 
was that the old lady could not last for or go to distant valleys; and like his fathe 
ever, when he would be free again. That and his father’s father, he i kit n just 
realization only made existence for him about as much as you and I hand over a 
possible, so perhaps it was as well that he nually to the insurance companies and the 
did not marry Marv So-and-So Government I name the insurance cor 


Wanderlust is a disease of the m nd, a panies just because they, like the poor, are 


malady. Like other diseases, one can live ever with us: they do not cha ind pass 
on top of it, but I am doubtful as to whether away 

there exists a cure for the bad case One Yet there is something which fir th 
great physician of human charact peci imagination about the man w een 
fies a certain cure, but he was a bold man manv lands and manv st | 

rather than a wise one—otherwise he would to whom the Wild is ever it 
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THE WANDERLUST IN NATURE 





he is not always to be envied. Meet him. 
If you, too, have travelled and seen the 
peoples of the world, you know him by 
his voice. It possesses a strange, indif- 
ferent, unemotional drawl, and you know 
instantly that the most startling news you 
might have to offer would be greeted with- 
out the least departure from his level in- 


tonations. He has nothing new to learn. 
Surprise is beyond him. If you gripped his 
hand and said, “I am your long-dead 


brother Jim,” he would regard you search- 
ingly and say, “That so?” His next utter- 
ance would be a statement, not an inquiry. 
It would be one of two things: “Glad to 


see you again, Jim,” or “You are a 
liar!” 
No; believe me, the romance and the 


beauty of travel ceases to be when one has 


come to know its glory and its bitter 
inch. 
pinc fo 


I would be the last to discourage the 
desire to travel in young people. It is a 
very natural and_ healthy how 
natural and healthy we are about to prove 
by showing that Nature herself counten 
ances it the distribution of her races. 
No home-education. can take the place of 
it, and these days it is possible to perform 
a spiral circuit of the earth, starting with 
the price of a packet of cigarettes and 
finishing with nothing—or more. But it 
can be carried too far. As to how long 
it takes to live down the wanderlust (tak- 
ing it that one returns to happy circum- 
stances) depends on how long one has wan- 
dered. The old adage, “One year’s seed, 
seven years’ weed,” can be fairly truly ap- 
plied, and therefore do not wander too 
long. The man who has wandered for 
ten years is obviously an incurable for the 
ordinary span of man’s life 

But I repeat, so much the 
aspect. In wild nature, wanderlust is quite 
distinct from the migration instinct. One 
meets men who have to spend their lives be- 
tween England and the Malay States, or 
what not. They wish to goodness they 
could remain at home. So it is with our 
swallows and other migrants. They have 
to perform their perilous journeys or they 
would starve. If remained abun- 
dant here throughout the winter, they would 
he glad enough to remain with us the year 
round, and they would survive 
the cold. rarely kills; it is 


desire 





tor 


for human 


insects 


probably 


Cold alone 


the combination of cold and hunger. 
Therefore, migration does not enter into 
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the question, for there are birds which never 
need to go abroad for their food, but which, 
nevertheless, are among the greatest wan- 
derers of bird life. Which are the greatest 
of our bird travellers? I would say, with- 
out question, the snipe and the peregrine 
falcon; yet, of all birds, they have least 
need ever to leave their native shores. Take 
the peregrine. He is born on some great 
promontory of the sea-cliffs, and when first 
he looks down upon the world he sees the 
scintillating hosts of the sea-fowl wheeling 
and criss-crossing over the surf; but no 
sooner does he realize the possession of his 
wings than, like a boy whose restricted 
schooldays are ended, he wants to be off 
to see the world. Even before he is able 
to feed himself he flies from pinnacle to 
pinnacle, and his parents are able to locate 
him among the wheeling millions only by 
reason of his harsh, shrill voice, distinct 
above the clamour of the multitude. Soon 
he is strongly a-wing, swift as his parents, 
glorious in his buoyant mastery of the air, 


and then: “Farewell my native land! 





H. Mortimer Eatten 


Photo: 
A Fox cub on the alert 


Farewell father and mother! Farewell 
puffins and guillemots! I am off to see 
but some day, if I live, I shall 
return to this very place.” 

Not so months later that young 
falcon hunting on the Himalayan 
Mountains or speeding over the cool slopes 
of the Neilgherry Hills—hence his name! 
Hunger did not call forth. He left 
a land of plenty to speed across great food- 
less wastes. Falcons have been picked up 
in the waterless wastes of the Sahara and 


the show; 


manv 
may be 


him 
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other such places; but 
in the 
season of wanderlust 
Sooner or later these birds return to their 
native find their 
parents again in possession, in which 
they are driven off. If thei 
i chicks will 





always young fal- 
their 


cons, travelling daring of 


haunts. They may own 
case 
parents are 
not there, then one of the nest 


where it was born, and so, year after year, 
great birds of 
historic haunts. 


The 


Young eagles are always 


our prey return to thei 


same is true of the golden eagle. 


wanderers, and 
that is why every now and then one from 
the Grampian heights or from the Western 
Islands is shot in the midst of the hunting 
shires of England. 


young 
bird, out to explore the wor 


Always it is a 
ld—the first 


reckless flush of its wanderlust. That is 
one reason why our great birds of prey are 


so rare, for the perils of a strange land are 
always great 
turn from their first world pilgrimage 

These birds, however, outlive 


perils, and many never re- 


their wan 


derlust period. The peregrine or the eagle 
British 
her lands, 


lan 1, 


bred on British soil is probably a 
bird for all time. He 
but he 
his own 


may see ot 
returns to his native to hunt 


corries and the familiar scenes of 
crag and heather. Similarly, th 
or eagle bred in Norway 
Scottish Highland keeper 

followed the crow and the woodcock;: or he 
may live to breed his young and to make 
his final home above the gloomy fiords of 
his native land. 

The birds and the fishes have th: 
the water at their bidding, and so, 
their unlimited, 
ereatest travellers 
have a new kind of 
spend their 
range, 
were 


peregrine 
may fall to the 
, whither he has 


air and 
because 
range is they are the 
In our own country we 
Ishmaelite— those who 


lives awheel, from range to 


and if I 
the sorry lot of the 


and from valley to glen 
condemned to 
wanderer, I think I would prefer to belong 
to this Wild 
we have their counterpart, but of all wild 


modern brotherhood In the 


wanderers to whom the sea is an impassable 
boundary, I think the otter is the most 
romantic. Sometimes one hears of excep 
tionally large otters falling to hound 
hunting inland; yet it may be taken that 
our inland otters are only the yuNngsters 
ot the race For the first few vears of h 

life every otter is a \ lere lt he wa 


river bred, he journeys 1 to the sea when the 


pinch of winter came; but, havin ived by 
the bounty of the sea till 


came, he 


again the 


pres ed 


pring 


once more inland, and 


thereafter, probably for the first eight year 


of his life, he is, 


3 indeed, the wanderer of 


the waterways. Up one river he goes to its 


headways, then, by the trodden and inde. 


finable paths of his kind, over the water- 
shed to the next river, and thus, by crystal 
fall and stagnant pool, he lives his life 


Similarly, if he was sea-born, and first saw 
the light of day over the rolling waves. it 
is probable that he will remain by the sea 


but he will wander, nevertheless, and like 


his neighbours the seals, make his youth- 
ful journeys The otter cub of the Argyij] 
coast may some day pause i! travels to 
gaze with strange, water-washed eyes at 


the lights of Clovelly But this much is 
sure, that, growing old and heavy and idle, 
our river otters spend their later d 

the sea, where, at alls 


plenty, and where, in the otter caves, known 


only to the otters because they are ina 


cessible to man, their numbers are many. 
Fhe sea is the true source of otter suppl 


Were it not for the sea, the tter 


have gone with the marien and pole 
Sometime when the salmo e running 
n their millions, these big, old otters come 
inland with them for ten or twelve mil 
until the way becomes too difficult. I have 


ain on a rock on a mighty Perthshire river 


and seen otters in the brackish estuary s 


as never fall to inland hounds or to tl 

keepers’ traps playing havo mong the 
salmon hosts; but they return to the sea 
when the tide turns, knowing that no good 


belongs to those man-infested 

So, from our great bu Is of pre} nd the 
wanderers of the waterway we yme to 
those which, like the human Ishmaelite of 
petrol and rubber ire be tn 
earthly pilgrimage to the earth The young 
fox who carrie a hone es sun 
dried horn in his mouth, and who, leav 
his home range, may travel n es ere 
finally he finds his cornet t 
weasel which, in the autumn mont flie 
wildly across the roadw f 
motorist, like the wind-borne leave out 
him; the hawk, which shatte t it 
against our aerial, are all victims ot t 
wander] t who travel] trang 
land, know t its peril the 
badger the tag eve { t t 

lent ind pra ticall t ) 

e Vv tims to the wander] t 
of the lives, for it 1 t s ol 
listributing the races, and man tr ely in 
herits this fever from the age when he, 
too, was the servant of his wild tincts 
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ATT KENDERLEY, under pretence 
of washing the dusty buggy, watched 
From 
the carriage barn one could obtain a glimpse 
of the place. As he watched 
tures were contracted oddly. 


the girl go down to the well. 
her his fea- 
She came up 
at last, with two jugs of 


and When 
appeared, Matt went to the toolhouse and 


returning water, 


re-entered the house. she dis- 


found a file. Armed with this he slipped 
down to the well. A tin cup hung: sus- 
pended by a chain, stapled to a wooden 


post. 

He picked 
disfavour. <A path led 
stile that broke the continuity of his father’s 
fencing, and enabled travellers on this, the 
drink of the 
Kenderley’s 
There were 


with 
from a 


up the cup, eyeing it 


well-worn 


dustiest of highways, to 


“coolest water in the county 


was like an oasis in a desert. 
some miles on this route. 
road neaser 


regal ded the 


no neighbours for 
The nearest houses were on a 
the river. \s Matt 
jealousy painted for him again a scene he 
himself earlier 
As cleat it to him as if 
bottom of the 


cup, 
had witnessed unobserved 
that morning 
the tarnished 
mirror reflecting the thing. 

It showed a young man, in city clothes— 
and the girl Thev stood by 
misty morning of a day of heat. 


Was 


cup were a 


the well in the 
The man 
reaking bucketful, 
offered it 

first,” he 


drew up a « and, dipping 


the cup into it, to the girl 
“You 
not quite steady. 
She flushed 


lips to it she 


said, and his voice was 


inderstandingly. Putting her 


drank slowly, as if it were 


water from David's well at the Bethlehem 
gate. When it was half emptied she handed 
it back to the vouth who had drawn the 


water. He raised it as if in pledge before 


drinking. The coldness of the water had 
brought a moist rime upon the outside. He 
set his lips to the same place where hers 


had touched the rim and drained the cup. 
It jangled on the 
let it fall. 


end of its chain as he 
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Leslee Gordon Barnard 
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“T tell you, Connie,” he said, “there'll 
be no water like that in the city.” 

She turned away wistfully. 

“There'll be other things.” 

“What things?” 

“Oh—lots! Things you were accustomed 
to before you came. This is just a vacation 
for you. You'll forget it all.” 

“You mean,” he said, “I'll forget you!” 
He moved nearer, and took off his cap—the 
grey cap that went so well with his city 
clothes. “Connie, you know that’s not true. 
know what I 
raised that cup? 


Do you was doing when I 
I was pledging my—my 
There, it’s out at last. I've 
never said that before, have I?” He drew 
nearer. “J Connie, dear—love 


” 


———— 


love, Connie. 


love you, 
On one side, beyond a 
Silter’s Junction 
dusty ribbon 


paling fence, the 
ran its hot, tree- 
fringed with dry, 
on the other a row of 
them from the house. 
There was no one on the road yet. In a 


road to 
less way—a 
powdered shrubbery ; 
poplars screened 
few moments the rig, already waiting to 
carrying the youth 
her in his arms. The 
scents, Insects 
droned their morning harmonies. A cicada 
shrilled the news from a parched clump of 
grass that it was hot even for July. 

When the youth had still re- 
mained. Matt remembered how, when he 
himself had seen the rig off, he had crept 
back to watch her wave good-bye and stand 
gazing into the distant cloud of dust that 
up her Then, after her 
tears were done, she had turned to the cup, 
as if it were a confidant, even talking to it 
What she said Matt could not quite 
was near enough in 
his screen of and his 
It seemed she was making a fetish 
thing, as if a tin 
link 


take him, would be 


away. He took 


near-by garden was full of 


gone she 


swallowed lover. 


aloud! 
make out, though he 
shrubbery ears were 
quick. 
of the 
pledge ot 
widely separated by 

“Silly little fool!’ 


cup could be a 


love, a between two so 
distance. 


laughed Matt, as he 
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thought of it now. He examined the chain 
again, and drawing his file from his hip 
pocket began to sever the connecting link. 


In a few seconds the cup fell clattering to 





In one of his quick rages he 
W he n he 
away into the bushes it was a batt red, mis- 
shapen bit of metal. He laughed again and 
strode back to the stable. 

“Little use it’ll be to them now,” he told 
himself, and threw a stone, sullenly, at a 
crow that cawed at him 

The cicada in the clump « 
proclaimed it to be a very hot day. 


the ground. 


stamped on the thing. tossed it 


yf grass again 


<jeo 
By afternoon the promise of heat was ful 
filled. The trees of Kenderley’s oasis en 
dured the glare without movement, limp 
sentinels guarding the house against it 
Beyond, on side, fields stretched 


themselves out in the pitiless light, stunted 


’ 


growths of green lifted hopelessly out of 
cracked soil, half-developed 


either 


grasslands 





were scorched brown. The sky remained 
as it had been these three weeks inexor 
ably cloudless. Shimmering heat waves 


danced above the waiting ground The 
horizons were leadenly blue: a heat haze, 
from which one could look for no refreshing 
clouds to rise. In the meadow across the 
road, beyond the two fences that marked the 
highway, cattle huddled with 
patience under the few elms ot 
hopelessly up the parched bed of the 
Matt called from the kitchen 


not be goin’, ma, in this heat?” 


bovine 
lurched 
cree os 


“You'll 


A voice came back, querulously, from the 
hot upper floor where the woman was dres 
ing: “Don’t be silly, Matt! ; 
weddin’, no matter what. Sarah Lane ‘ud 
never forgive if your pa and me didn't 
show up to-day. Mave the mar | ready 
Matt. It’s gettin’ late now I told the 
Adamses we'd drive over there and go with 
them, so ’twon’t take vou long!” 

“Connie goin’? 

“No. She says she wasn't invited. As 
if Sarah ’d mind my takin’ a visitin’ niece 


” 


'” 


along! 
Connie was rattling dishe 
Matt turned to her. 
“Vou'd better go!” he a 1, almost hesi 
tatingly. 


“Want to get rid of me, too. cousin—so 


you can sleep without reproach?” she teased 


him, shaking her head 
Matt did not smile. He slumped out int 


the glare of the stable yard and began to 


harness the mare. He dared not ask him 


self why his expert fingers fumbled with the 


harness buckles. He remembered how 


in- 
competent had been the fingers of the youn 
man who had come from the city earn 
country wavs and take a rest cure for ty 
months. Why did somebody who knew 
somebody who knew dad pick on Kend 


ley’s farm 
He drove the mare to the do r, under the 
shade of Connie, a dish-towe 
her hand, appeared in the kitchen entranci 
‘Poor Matt!” she sympathized teasinely 
“Poor cousin Matt! How hot and cross he 
looks!” She relented. } 
fruit pun h ready for you vher vou et 
| Matt How’ll that be 
Matt did not answer H fil Ss were 


a maple. 


that needed no attention 


Matt drove his parents to tl \ 


| \ 
house little o a ile n the 

and le ft the there ‘} nt f tl 
afternoon sun was in his face or 
ward run. Dust rose in choking ds fr 
under the horse’s hoofs \ is | 
was to the results of ineft nt kin 
the grit formed a deposit about | eyes 
and smarted. Beyond 

und of irritation against w h 
thoucht ranged themselve ver. |} 
did no tice thi He let tl I 
her head, and fell to wonderit va «OU 
won ed hy he } id tie I 
tick to the farm all thi H 
dered wl he Kenderle f ( 
lal iwa from neigt ) not 
of 1 why this i I I 
eno n bo h rd, } I } 
shun compan ship and 

ial aff had no lure { 
dered \ until ( n ( x 

nt} ¢ while her pe 
| ype n the re rit ot el}! I 
he | kn nT 
hi I 

\ ,1anea ) ] } 
ul n } a ! el i H 
turned and nted | n the b 
As if king him and } 
I for foll d hi 
ictivity in all the pant It 

ed al him od I I 

behind, and, perhaps be ) 
is his th hts, it start I 
hated roy eret re he 
thievir He I in t er 




















jumped from the rig, 
and failing to find a 
stone to throw, waved 
his long, gawky arms. 
The bird left him, but 
Matt, staring after it 
stupidly, felt that it 
knew! Knew what? 
Something that Matt 
himself could not 
fathom, a fever raging 
within him that made 
the heat of the day of 
small import—save as a 


background, 
The Kenderley oasis 
loomed ahead. The 


mare, of her own ac- 
cord, set a new pace. 
Beyond the poplar trees 
lay the house. Connie 
was there alone. The 
hired man was some- 
where in the south 
meadow far away. 
What did that matter? 
Connie was just Matt’s 
‘-ousin—a near rela 
tive. 

The mare turned in 
at the gate. 

As he rounded the 
irive, with its welcome 
trees that gave some 
slight protection from 
the heat, Connie flew to 
the door to meet him. 

“It’s almost ready, 
Cousin Matt! We'll 
have a little party for 
two!” 

As he went to stable the mare his heart 
beat like a trip hammer. 


sje 


On the side veranda, where a great 
beech tree and a broad-leaved screen of 
Dutchman’s Pipe gave both shade and sec lu- 
sion, she had set two tall glasses, a quarter 
full of fruit juices. 

“Sit down, you poor man she urged. 
“No, silly, the arm-chair! You look abso- 
lutely done in with the heat.” 

He obeved. \ fiery dart stabbed his 
temple again at a thought that suddenly 
became patent to him. He was not at home 

n his own veranda—not with a_ girl 
there, For the first time, perhaps, in his 
lite he became fully conscious of his own 
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THE TIN CUP 








**You first,” he said, 
and his voice was not 
quite steady "—p. 967 


He sprawled rather than sat in 
a chair. Renison had a way of sitting, even 
in his borrowed farm clothes, that Matt had 
tried to scorn, and for which he would have 
given ten years from his life. 

What was Connie saying——? 

“ . . so I didn’t put the water in until 
you came. Ill get it fresh from the well, 


gawkiness. 


” 


and it’ll be cold as ice. 

He sprang up. 

“Let me get it for you!” 

She pushed him back into his chair and 
fled, laughing. She had had no occasion 
to go to the well since, he knew. He dared 
not follow her. He Waited, broodingly. ‘+o 
It seemed ages until she returned. He 
shrank from her look, but she simply set 
down the frosted pitcher on the table and 
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began to pour the water into the glasses. 


Her face was averted from him. She 
handed him his without a word. 
He tried to drink it, and felt that 
it choked him. Her own she made pre- 
tence of sipping, seating herself in a chair 
on the other side of the little wicker table. 
The silence tortured him. Th. drone of 
insects was maddening. A bee came from 
the nasturtium border, taking a short cut 
across the veranda. Matt struck at it 
fiercely with his broad-brimmed hat. It fell 
stunned, and he put his big foot on it. 
“Oh, Matt!” she rebuked him. “A honey 


” 


bee ! 

“It bothered me,” he said sullenly. “I 
hate things that bother me!” 

The droning silence enfolded them again. 
Far down the road a little puff of dust 
lifted itself above the highway, a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand. In all the flam- 
ing sky there was no cloud to match it. 
The heat seemed to be caught in this pocket 
of vine-clad veranda suffocatingly. 

“Don’t you like your drink?” asked the 


glass 


girl. 
Matt gulped the thing down. 
“How about your own?” he retorted, 


and his eyes for the first time met hers 
challengingly. 

She lifted the 
then set it down again. 

“What happened to the cup at the well, 
Matt?” 

“T took it off.” 

“Why?” 

“Everybody uses it that comes along the 
drinkin’ 


rimed glass to her lips, 


road. It’s not healthy everybody 
out of an old tin cup like that.” 
She queried faintly: “What did you do 
with it?” ; 
“Threw it away.” 
“Where?” 
“T don't know. Somewhere about 
the use of an old tin cup like that? 
He hoped now the thing would come to an 


What's 


” 


issue. He must get some relief in words or 
the things growing within him would ex 
plode. But the girl said 


picked up some fancy-work lying 


nothing She 
in a work 
basket on the table and began to sew. He 
watched the swift flight of her needle, fas 
cinated by the play of her 
fingers. 
slowly. He fancied himself in a house of 
his own and a girl like Connie 
side him. Not like Connie 
No one else 
on the 


slim, tapering 
A picture began to form in his mind 


sewing be 
Connie herself 
There would be cool breezes 


veranda of the house he would 


build for her—cool breezes off the water. 
The very thought cooled him, refreshing 
his spirits. 

“Do you think you could find 
Cousin Matt?” 

The day-dream fled Cousin Matt! 
She had taken to calling him Cousin Matt 


only after the city chap, Renison, had come 


4} 
the cup, 


The heat closed in upon him again 


“T don’t know I’ll see,” he evaded. 
and left the veranda awkwardly Black 
thoughts, like a flock of crows, nocked at 


him. 
$e 
Matt found himself upstairs in his room 
It seemed that some impelling force carried 
him involuntar##y along. The heat 


was greater than downstairs, 


ipstairs 
caught under 
the slanting roof upon which the sun beat 


mercilessly. Outside his window was an 


elm that once gave shade. Lightning had 
robbed it of life, but the axe had not vet 
been laid to the root of it The longest 
branches, in a wind, tapped nakedly at 


Matt’s window. On the farther side crows 


had built their nests,. and long since had 
been dispersed by Matt's marksmanship 
Kenderley, senior, believe ama re olver in 
a lonely farm-house, and Matt had appro 
priated it for his own uses His prowess 
was evidently subject of comment in the 
crow colony, for they gave the big dead 
tree a wide berth. Occasionally an unwary 
bird perched upon a_ branch For such 
occasions Matt kept his father’s long-unused 
revolver in a handy drawer, ready loaded. 


From this drawer Matt now took the 
weapon. It felt cool to his touch—the one 
cool thing in all the land He stood for 
a moment in idle examination of the thing 
He liked the feel of it, cool from its shelter 
under little-used linens in his drawer. His 
own flesh seemed burning up He stood at 
the window, looking out with an odd eager 
ness. Ht might relieve the intolerable thing 
within him if he could kill a crow 

Once he cocked the we apon and pointed it 
as if a bird had lodged in the branches 
Sut if there was anv cawing it was an ech 
in his ears The tree stood starkly in the 
sun There was no sound to break the aftet 
noon quiet The drone of insects was not 


sound ; it was of a piece with the suffocating 
He longed 


t 


ef 
= 


silence of the day 


break the silence, to shatte 


placency, to waken it to a 
1 


human suffering His mind turned sharply 
to himself, to his hopeles tuation 
What if he shou/d pull the trigger upon 
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He was a little old man, and his features and clothes were 
. generously whitened. ‘Anybody at home?’ he asked “—p. 
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himself? When they came they 
find him, but he would be far away. 


would 
She 
would feel for him then, perhaps sorrow 


for him. Only for a time. . .. Then Reni- 
son would have her, and they would forget. 
The pulse in his temple sang a little song, 
and the refrain persisted: “Why not take 
her away too?” He tried to force the thing 
from him, but he was suffocating, burning 
up, and a weakness was upon him. 

He found himself descending the stairs. 
Connie had brought the glasses in from the 
veranda and was in ‘the kitchen washing 
them and the jug she had used for the 
punch. From the gloom of the hallway he 
could see her clearly without being seen. 

The clock striking him 
to himself. What was he doing? He 
struggled in a wordless prayer for help. If 
only this burden would lift, this heat be 
dispelled, this silence broken! Her very 
movements were silent. Four o'clock. The 
others would not be back for an hour or two. 
He would be alone with her till then. 

She had finished her work now. Perhaps 
she would go to her room—somewhere where 
he could not see her. But there was a small 
desk in the kitchen, with writing materials, 
where his father made up the farm accounts. 
Connie sat down and drew some paper to- 
wards her. She was writing to Aim. 

The heat closed in upon Matt again, the 
silence. .. . 

He lifted the weapon, still cool to his 
burning hand, and covered her... . 


<So 


From the Kenderley oasis to where the 
road dips down towards a bend of the river 
it is a straight, almost treeless ribbon of 
white for nearly two miles. Within a few 
hours of an ordinary rain the soil is such 
that a powdery white dust appears on the 
surface again; after days and weeks of un- 
broken heat and drought such as this the 
dust becomes inches thick, and he who drives 
upon it must endure the clouds that 
from the plodding hoofs of his beast. 

The hoofs are padded by it, but the wheels 
of any heavy cart sink easily, and rumble 
on the road-bed. 

It was this rumble that came now to Matt’s 
ears and stayed his hand for a moment. 
He lowered his weapon, and at the relief 
sweat broke out profusely upon him, greater 


four brought 


rise 


than the day of heat could induce. The 
rumble grew nearer, began to pass 

Matt almost cried out to it not to pass on, 
not to leave him alone with her. . . . Th 
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sound ceased. The silence enfolded them 


again, a silence that seemed to press 1n upon 


his eardrums more than the most insistent 
noise. 
Connie continued her writing, silently 


unsuspecting, 

He raised the weapon again, his finger 
wavered on the _ trigger. 
then himself. 


, 
togethe! 


First 
‘I hey would go away 


Connie— 
together 
“Anybody home?” 

\ man’s voice stridently in the house. A 
man’s figure in the kitchen doorway. He 
there brow. He was a 
little old man, and his features and clothes 
were generously whitened. 

“That tarnation roadway!” he grumbled 
cheerfully enough. 
tor Roger’s 
Say, what in all’s happened to yer 
at the well I've 


drink out of it for 


stood wiping his 


“Drawrin’ stones, I am, 

hot! 
tin cup 
been lookin’ forward to a 
the last mile 


new fence. Gosh, but 


So I come 

up for a cup or dipper, if you don’t mind. 

Wouldn't have troubled you otherwise,” 
Connie sprang up. 


“Do sit down!” she urged. “TI’ll fetcha 
pitcher of it up! What’s that?” 

It was the thud of Matt’s revolver as it 
dropped from his nerveless hand. Matt en- 


tered the kitchen a moment later 

“Matt!” she 
matter?” 

He grinned weakly. 

“The heat mostly,” he said. 
that.” 

He took the pitcher from her 


cried. “Is anything the 


“Let me get 


hand and 


stalked out of the house. At the well he 
looked qui kly around. No one was in 
sight. He took from his po ket a steel-blue 
little weapon It was no longer cool. The 
metal seemed to burn his hand. He squared 
his shoulders and flung it from , and his 
big shoulders shook with a repressed sob. It 
fell in a near-by clump of bushes. After he 
drew the water he hesitated and set the 
pitcher down. Going to the bushes he took 
the revolver from the ground, rer ed the 
charge, and battered the weapon into hope- 
less mutilation with a heavy stone. As he 


quitted the bushes Matt’s eye was attracted 
He fell on his knees 
with an odd little cry. 


by a gleam of metal. 
beside it 

Had anyone chanced to pass by that way 
just then they would have seen the strange 


sight of a gawky farm lad on his knees, 
crying as happily as a child over the find 
ing of a lost toy, and attempting t 
straighten into rightne and usefulness a 
battered tin up. 

















E who sets out on the long trail in 
search of beauty must, as far as pos- 
sible, free his soul from comparisons. 
He must learn that each scene of beauty 
establishes a standard of its own. 


When 


travelling one is generally dis- 
appointed, in one way or another, with the 
world-famous beauty spots Why? I can 
never quite make out. Niagara Falls stand 


thing which far 
exceeded my mental picture of it. And that 
even in a which I never expected. It 
fairly took my _ breath with a 
majesty which was little short of terrifying. 
That the Red Indian worshipped Niagara 
I can that it is beautiful, 
never. It is far too grand ever to be con- 


alone as the one splendid 
Way 


from me, 


well believe: 
sidered beautiful 

I have seen visitors weep over Jerusalem 
Not the first time in 
history it would seem, though for quite a 
different cause. For they but wept over the 


in dis 





ppointment. 


had brought 
preconceived 
ideal always holds much of pain. 

the Holy City was a revela- 


of the illusion which 


death 
them there, and to shatter a 


Personally 


tion; there is a glow in my heart from it 
still. But I knew before I went that Jeru- 
salem had been de ved seven times since 


Jesus Christ walked in its streets; and I sus- 


Swen a 
“y 4 : 
abeel™ ¢ a es ~~ 


(With photographs by the Author) 









pected that when a walled city was destroyed 
itself, that the actual Via 
its twelve stations of sacred 
memory must be from forty to sixty feet 
knew that Palestine in an 
world covered 
with a threepenny-bit, and that the various 


and rebuilt over 


Dolorosa with 
underground. || 
atlas map of the could be 
happenings of some four thousand years of 
Biblical history would, in the very nature of 
things, have happened very close together. 
And so I was not surprised to find that you 
can throw a cat by the tail from the field of 
Boaz, where Ruth and Naomi gleaned, into 
Bethlehem. The Mount of 
Temptation and the Jordan, with Jericho, 
which Joshua and his trumpeters sacked 
and made desolate, with the valley where 
the ravens fed the prophet, are not too far 
apart to be photographed all on the same 
that one 


the streets of 


plate—except never dreams of 
doing so. 

And this is the beauty of the Holy Lands 
history, 
little stretch of land made sacred; a holy 


territory sanctified by something which you 


to me: tradition, association; a 


and no lens of camera might 
heart that 


1 


enougn 


only know, 
ever register. But this vagrant 


n protest and remained long 


went 


to learn to pray—never once weeping over 
what he did not see—did find that through 








Capuchin 

Monastery 
stands 400 
feet above 
sea-level in 
the city of 
Amalfi, a 


beautiful 
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understanding there is peace, and that in places some six miles wide and thousands 
beyond visible beauty there is another realm of feet deep—was cut by a mighty river 
called spiritual, which certainly does pass through a dry and arid country. The magi 
all understanding. . . . But for all that of its colouring, which chang ike ¢] 
he never quite got used to the dust and flies. iridescence of old Pompeian glass, really 
not there at all, or it 
could not hang 
The gho evel! 














The famous Blue Mosque, Cairo 


colour known to man. 


and some that the 


ange] themselves 
must have invented 
since the mplv are 


not in any place that 
3 as vet, have ever 


beet! ft and 
changs efore your 
eyes. Rocks of rain 
bow rut pinnacles 


of sapphire, pearl and 


amethyst; valleys of 
Tyrian purple; crags 
ot gol 1 and lar 
below a small bright 
silver ‘ nt N 
camera il evel 

produce t [ ver 
neal 11S 

mine wher I got 
home and developed 
the beaut whi I 


thought that I had 
photogray 1 
It is, indeed, a 


cry ! Tropi 
to the 

it rains in both | 
More t Ir 

of course, and yet 
Scotland 1 n t 
damper of ft tv 
Heather id lls 
rushit bur , musty 
clo rd . hat F Vie 
ing ranit crags, 
compared with garish 
flowerin plant as 
vivid a flame 
against a which 
almost t He who 
has tl m 
compart t n, Tor 
both are, n leed 


Speaking of beauty which refuses to reei fore closest kin. But until a ( s ri 
ter on an ordinary dry plate and of a loved Robert Burn es t n 


grandeur which di 
description, we will simply state that. the 


z ee ; ; Wherever I wander 
Grand Canon of the Col rado—a vast 


gorge The hills of the Hig! 














SCENES I LOVE BEST 




















Japan, needless to say, has a peculiar 
charm of its own—a charm so quaint and so 
different as to be almost unreal. Looking 
down from the hill at Yokohama through a 
cherry-blossom frame one sees a miniature 
with a 
reflected in a 





world—toy ships, 


sprinkling of 


houses, toy 


sails 


strange 


The Grand Cajfion of the Colorado 


mirror-like bay, which recalls one’s child- 
hood days when we played at being great in 
contrast to the small. 

Nikko and Hokone, with the ever-present 
Fugi-san, are pictured and praised until 
they have become world-known symbols of 
beauty, which seldom really disappoint, but 




















Lake 





Tahoe, taken from the Nevada side—the snow-capped mountains are 
in California 
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Typical of the quiet and peace of Bruges, Belgium 


are never added to 


showing. 


by any mechanical 


In China the Yangtze River, “The Child 


of the Ocean,” has five gorges in its upper 


reaches above Ichang, which are beautiful 
and cause one to gasp in admiration. Marco 
Polo knew this great country beyond this 


rugged gateway, and eulogized over it. A 


more recent traveller states: “ Sze-chaun the 
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its way to God, 


qu 


to 
he 


te He 


Or 
Dim 

And 

the be 


who 


lime or il 


olitudes he 


t of hi 
the 


architrave 
knelt 
up his 


humble ability. 


Beautiful, the richest 
and most 
and 
most picture sq ue 


populous, 
altogether — the 
I part 
> But China 
whole is hard}, 
beautiful, though 
of it has gran- 
deur as recompense. 
As 


in upon 


of China. 


as a 
much 


evening closes 


the desert 
wondrous transforma- 
Quickly, 
strokes 


an doing a 


tion comes, 
with deft, sure 


a magi 


most .loved illusion 

star-spangled night is 
laid down before ‘our 
eves, Nowhere is 


night so w lful yet so 


luring, or moon that 


invoke such yearn 
n impr implants 
cle r ind never, 

itseit, once satishes 
or fulfi 

M t now 
th veet hot breath 
of Mothe Earth 
rising to kiss In sensu 


uorous 
beauty as the wand of 


waved above 
ypposite 
the beauty of the 
lesert there is that 
dim cathedral still 
Red 
Forests of 
California, 
ve brightest 


ness of the 
Wood 
Northern 


where t 


vast 


day is ever twi 
Where, 


verfumed sti 


through 
I Illness ot 
the unmoving, heavy 
long beams of 
slant, in 


motes dance 


air, 
light 
the dust 
like rising mecense on 
forced to 


which 


ther tree vel 


poet ; 


In these 
down 
thanks to God 


Because 


| rries his 
long trail cari ol 
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library in his head, and he needs must be 
all things in all places, and for the moment 
he is just an old pagan druid worshipping. 

In the south of Italy there is a rugged 
precipitous coast line, with many bays of 
surprising beauty and sudden inlets, in 
which nestle the picturesque dwellings of an 
amiable people, who are noted for being 
unable to make even a gesture which is not 
beautiful, 

Revello, Sarento and Amalfi were all 
famous cities when Genoa and Venice were 
sister maritime powers, and they were also 
noted for their brisk way of doing things. 
Now the splendour of 
vanished, but the shell remains, though the 
birthplace of Tasso still holds a picturesque- 
ness which the birthplaces of Christopher 
Columbus and Marco Polo never 
thought of possessing. 

Comparisons are odious, yet do we not 
measure all we see—or any other sense im- 
pression for the matter of that—with what 
has been already registered, in one way or 
another, upon our consciousness? As we 
grow, all valleys are deep, deeper, deepest, 
until we are sure that we have experienced 
the ultimate of comparison. And from then 
on we search for some other quality to take 
the place of the perspective 
depth. 

I would like to speak of Moscow and 
Petrograd, but they also are only the work 
of man, and are no doubt 





their deeds has 


once 


measuring 


h inve d o1 chang- 











ing. Saxony, the Rhine and Switzerland 
(Austrian, German, Italian, French) could 
show us much of beauty, but they are almost 
at our very door, and if we touched we wel] 
might linger. And a place like the closer 
Bruges is well worth lingering in, for it js 
peaceful, ancient and beautiful, 


To start out to describe beautiful scene: 


is enchanting enough, but having gone 
far, where on earth can one ever end? 
Well, frankly, I intend to end right here 
England in the Thames Valley—say fron 


just a little below Canvey Island to just a 
little above Oxford. | ravelled th 
length of this indescribable marvel of beauty 


have 


as early as the year 1910, and, after fifteen 
years spent more or less in “ globe trotting, 
the peaceful 

waters especially, still hold a placid 


restful reaches, of its uy 


doubled by reflection, made intimate and 
personal by a Constable sky which never 
seems distant or aloof—close, part of t 
sheltering trees and part slow-flowing rive 
itself, 

the eve of 
the beholder, but also within the very heart 


Such beauty is surely not only in 


him who understands. Like the face of y 
mother in the shrine of memory, sacred and 
alwavs 


alone, present, and so beautifu 


to be a part of you; so close as never to 


offered in comparison with anything whi 
you might meet with upon this eart 
while wondering and wandering on the 


long trail. 








A picturesque scene including the Falls at Tivoli 
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RS. SHEPPERTON was infallible. 

She was one of those sweet-faced, 

gentle-spoken women who, under a 
softly conciliatory manner, hide the conceit 
of a prima donna, the obstinacy of a mule, 
And for twenty years she had reigned 
supreme in the Norfolk village of East 
Manton. : 

Of her daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 
thirty-two, and quite content to play second 
fiddle to her mother’s first. Madge, five 
years younger, was built differently. She 
was highly strung, intelligent and of a rest- 
less temperament. Then, too, there had 
been a boy, a boy who had gone out to 
France and been killed. There had been 
no engagement between them, and it had all 
happened eight years before, but it had left 
its mark upon Madge. 

She was not physically very strong, and 
for the time being the shock had seemed to 
take all the life and energy out of her. 
For quite a long while she had just drifted. 
Then when she began to get over it—de- 
spite what the cynics say sometimes, these 
things take a lot of getting over—she found 
herself in a rut, a narrow rut of her mother’s 
designing. 

She hated life in East Manton. Its small, 
bustling activities, managed by her mother, 
only bored her; its educational efforts, run 
strictly within the scope of Mrs. Shepper- 
ton’s intellectual outlook, seemed futile to 
her; while its social life, from evenings at 


the village hall to tennis parties in the 
gardens of the village, irritated her almost 
past endurance. 

It was at a tennis party, given at her own 
home, that she first met the Reverend Pat 
O'Halloran. He was the Vicar, newly ap- 
pointed, of East Manton, and he had only 
accepted such a soft job, as he considered 
the living to be, because seven years in a 


London slum parish, following on five as 
an army padre in the war, had left him with 
lungs which the doctors now said needed 
the pine-scented air of Norfolk to make 
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them quite sound again. For the rest, he 
was thirty-five, six feet high, and possessed 
still of the enthusiasm and intolerance of 
humbug of a schoolboy. Which, all things 
considered, made it rather unfortunate that 
he should have ventured into the aura of 
Mrs. Shepperton. 

Her methods, however, were always those 
of the silk glove, and to-day, at the pretty 
Glebe House, he was welcomed with 
effusion. He was introduced to Madge, 
and he and she played two sets together as 
partners. They won. He himself put up a 
good game, and she, as he quickly noted, 
was the one girl he had met so far in the 
village who seemed to have any idea of 
modern methods. But he noticed also the 
slightly scornful curve of her mouth, the 
obvious boredom, when they were not actu- 
ally playing, of her attitude. 

Afterwards they went to look for balls in 
the shrubbery, and as they searched—in 
none of the gardens of the village were the 
tennis courts ever netted in, so much time 
was spent in searching—with characteristic 
fearlessness he opened the attack. 

“You know, if you tried to make the best 
of things instead of the worst, and thought 
a little less of yourself, you’d be far hap- 
pier.” Abruptly the words came from him. 

“What do you mean?” She stared at 
him, in truth taken utterly aback. In his 
white flannels and old college blazer he 
looked just an ordinary man, not her parish 
priest at all, and from their implied re- 
buke she resented his words as savouring 
of officialdom. 

“What I say. Of course, I know all the 
other folk here are duds at tennis, and most 
of them haven’t many ideas otherwise.” He 
was perfectly frank--as he was correct—in 
his criticism of the inhabitants of Fast Man- 
ton. “But they can’t help it, and it doesn’t 
hurt you to live down to them a bit and 
tolerate their little weaknesses. You're only 
spoiling yourself by adopting the attitude 


vou do.” 
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Madge stood up—she had been diving in 


the bushes when he began—and faced him 
squarely. Her cheeks were scarlet, anger 


burned in her eyes. 
‘Il am twenty-seven, and for the past ten 


years I have done nothing but tolerate the 


little weaknesses, as you call it, of the 
people who live here.” Her words came 
coldly. “Can't you understand that by now 
Il am a little tired of it?” 

“If you feel like that, why do you stay 


lt 
il 


home 


~ 


at then?” Despite himself, he f 
slightly disconcerted. 

‘I stayed here at first because something 
happened, that 
care, oh, for a long while. 

I found I couldn't get 
thing special I can do, 


something made me not 
Then afterwards 
There 


and mother 


away. is no- 


you see, 


doesn’t want me leave home.” 


to 
“But surely, such a charming, intelligent 


woman as she is would feel it was really 
your wish?” He was on sut 
he felt, and up to the present 
only met Mrs. Shepperton twice. 
“You don't mother.” 
second the hint flickered 


the girl’s face, and when she smiled 


el ground he re, 


so he had 


know my 


For a 


of a across 


smuie 


in 


consequently the thought came to him—she 
was wonderfully pretty, wonderfully softe1 
and younger looking Indeed, at that 
moment her anger had vanished. She was 
feeling sorry for him. 

‘Il am sure you are mistaken —-” he was 


beginning again, when at that instant his 
hostess herself down She 
wanted Madge to pour 
the Vicar to 
special property that afternoon 


bore upon them 
out the tea, and she 


wanted her 


show ofl as own 

As she came up, despite that he was rather 
annoyed at the the thought 
struck him how delightful sh With 


her dress 


interruption, 
looked. 
set silk 
cut at a becoming length for a woman who 
did not 


beautiful hair, sof 


t rus 
pretend to be youn; the little 
piec e of rare lace at her throat, he honestly 
admired her. To at ( 
appeared almost his ideal of what 


and 


him that moment she 
an E ng- 
lish gentlewoman should bi 

“Madge, darling, I think 
little help at the tea-table 


smiled at 


Nancy wants a 

Sweetly she 
“And dear Mr. 
O'Halloran, if you have quite finished your 
game there are one or 


her daughter. 


two people people 


would like to whom 


I want to introduce you 
felt his words of reproof to 
justified With such a 
any cause to 
But the rest 


I am sure you to know 
And once 
Madce 
mother no girl had 
dissatisfied 
the 


more he 


had been 


be 


of afternoon he spent 


9$2 


under Mrs. Shepperton’s win 


but 


& He didn’t 

it hapy And 

while, as a rule, he was an outspoken, even 
, ev 


mean to, somehow ened. 


r ul 
a slightly brusque man, now he found him. 
self listening in silence while she expressed 
her opinions to other people as his opinions, 
and made to his future inte} 
tions in the parish, which were totally dif. 
ferent 
mind. 


statements 


as 
from those which 
At first, politely, ed to inter- 
rupt, but without the least effort she glid 


were in his own 


he trl 


filded 
over the interruption, and a m cant 
actually shout down the hostess who 
entertaining him. 

Irritation grew within him So soon as 
he could, and that was when M1 Shepper 
ton desired that he should », he took his 
leave, and as he strode along on his home 
ward way he felt a considerable sympathy 


for Madge. 
b <sJe 

A week later, when he wa ling back 

trom a neighbouring 

Quickly 


village, he met her 


he off his machine 


jumped ne and 
stood bareheaded in the little country lane 

“Good afternoon, Miss Shep] n \ 
she called her dog to heel he ked dow 
at het “T’ve been wantin t see Vi 
I’ve been wanting to apologize Io! what 
said to you the first time w t t was 
awful cheek, I, know, to begin with, a1 

and | didn't understand.’ 

Again that faint smile he foun attra 
tive flickered across her face But sor 
thing in his’ boyish words f ay 
appeal 1 to her. 

“You mean you hadn't s« 

Mother.’ She could be a liz t as 
could 

“Well, I shouldn't like to put it te like 
that The young man colou af 
mother is a wonderful woman ne vi 
has anything to do with her n deny 
But, of course, I can see quite ll no 
that she is one of those people who like t 
be the head and centre of their world, wh 
n fact ’’—the last words came with a ru 
—‘think nobody knows anyt it the 
selves 

“So you've found that out already, hav 
vou?” She glanced at him, erta 
newly aroused interest in her face “Well 
perhaps I shouldn't, but I can tell you some 


thing more Mother doesn’t lik 

‘Il know that.” As he reviewed the past 
week his voice came gril So far as | 
was concerned it had been one of ntinua 


check, rebuff. When first he haa 


come to East Manton he had thought a iittie 


continual 
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but tolerate the little weaknesses of the people who live here 


scornfully of the work to be done there. He 
had felt sorry—because he was a_ born 
worker—that it would be so easy. Now, 
after one week, it had become perfectly clear 
to him that, if he did not wish to suffer 
utter defeat in the long run he would have 
to fight for every inch of his own way. 

“Still, that’s nothing to do with you.” 
He tried to push his own affairs away out 
of his mind. “I have to stay here; you 
haven't.” 

“T’'ve told you I can’t get away.” She 
spoke a little wearily; for the past few 
days she had not felt well, and when one 
does not feel well everything seems rather 
more hopeless than usual. 

“You mustn’t talk like that.” There was 
no reproach, only sympathy in his tone now, 
and then for the first time it struck him how 
ill she looked. The little flush of colour 
that had come up into her cheeks, the 
sparkle of animation to her eyes when they 
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had met had gone now. Her face was pale, 
too pale; there was an odd air of listless- 
ness about her. 

“Madge, is there anythirg the matter—I 
mean, aren’t you well?” Quite uncon 
sciously he called her by her name. 

“No, I don’t think Iam.” Even her voice 
was apathetic now. “At least, my head 
aches, and for two or three days my throat 
has felt funny. Mother says it’s because I 
overtired myself bicycling to Oxton for the 
tennis tournament. She didn’t want me to 
go. But I’m sure it’* not that.” 

The Vicar shot a quick glance at her. 
There was diphtheria, as he happened to 
know, in West Manton, only a mile or so 
away. 

“T think you ought to go straight home 
to bed.” His tone was authoritative. In 
his old slum parish he had been used to 
dealing with cases of incipient illness, and 
the girl, although she was out walking, was 
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obviously ill. “Then have a doctor. You 
know it doesn’t do to play about with a bad 
throat.” Although he said nothing to her, 
the thought of diphtheria only a mile or 
so away hung like a black cloud at the back 





of his mind. 

He walked with her to her own gate and 
then reluctantly left her. Somehow—he 
could not have explained why—he did not 
like leaving her. 

The next morning he called. Yes, Madge 
had stayed in bed, so Mrs. Shepperton told 
him sweetly. The foolish child would over- 
do it with her bicycling and her tennis, and 
this was the result. No, she had not called 
in a doctor; she had not considered it neces- 
sary. There a faint hint of hauteur 
in her tone now. She was quite confident 
dear Madge would be herself again in a day 
or two. When the Vicar had the audacity to 
mention diphtheria she did not apparently 
hear him. 

“And I am so glad you agree with me, 
dear Mr. O’Halloran, that it is only warmth 
and rest the child needs.” Her tone was 
cordial once mote, that little note of hauteur 
gone from it, as she smiled him good-bye. 
“We shall have her up again in no time, 
I’m quite sure.” 

But the Vicar, as he strode away down the 
drive, ground his teeth and whispered under 


was 


his breath bitter words regarding a particu 
lar type of woman. 

In the afternoon he called 
perfectly that Mrs. Shepperton 
would be absent, presiding at the weekly 
meeting of the Mothers’ Union. 
held a growing irritation and rea! anxiety. 
A case of diphtheria had de- 
veloped actually in the village itself that 
morning; there was some question as to the 
local milk supply. But as he stood outside 
the front door of the Glebe House, suddenly 
the knowledge came to him that it was not 
only on that account he took a 
terest in Madge Shepperton. 
of her brown eyes, her slim, erect figure, the 
wistfulness that the day before had changed 
her face into that of an appealing child. 

While her mother was out thi 
Shepperton 
amiable, if entirely colourles 
But to-day she looked worried 
was no better, she owned. 


called 


again, 
knowing 


His mind 


} 


suspec ted 


special in 
It was because 


Miss 


home. She was an 


4 Ide T 
Was at 
s, individual. 


No, Madge 


“And you've not had the doctor vet?’ 
There was almost a stern note in the Vicar’s 
voice, 

“No; mother doesn't consider it neces 
sary.” Despite that she was worried, her 


voice held the echo of Mrs. Shepperton’s in- 
fallibility. “I wish mother 
home. The child does so poorly,” 
Suddenly she weakened, helplessness and 
anxiety crept into her voice. 

Then the Vicar did a very unconventional 
thing. 

“Miss Shepperton, I am going up to see 


would come 


seem 


your sister.” He spoke firmly. “And in 
your mother’s absence, if I think it neces 
sary, | shall fetch the doctor. Will yoy 
please take me to her room?” 

Although slightly scared, Nancy did as 


she was bid. But obeying orde1 
came easy to her. 
up into her 

Madge was lying on her side, her head 
propped up by pillows 
spot on each of her cheeks, her eyes were 
bright with fever; and as he looked at her 
an anxiety that was almost like physical 
pain tore at Pat O’Halloran’s heart. 

“I’m sorry you don’t feel better.” 
His voice was soft as he bent over her. 

“No, I feel much worse.” Her eyes held 
no surprise as looked up at him 
“Mother says it’s only tonsillitis, but I’m 


always 
Quickly she led the way 
bedroom. 


sisters 


There was a scarlet 


any 


she 


sure it isn’t. I think I am going to be very 
ill. If I die, will you look afte op der?” 

“Yes, of course; but you're not going to 
die.” The Vicar spoke brusquely, but the 
pain at his heart was almost intolerabl 
now The request Spider was ; rap of a 
rough-haired terrier from whom _ nothing, 
not even Mrs. Shepperton’s continued objec 


} 


would part het seemed to him s80 


so almost childishly 


tions 


pathetic, pathetic, that 


it made it difficult for him to speak at all. 
“T am going for the doctor at once.” Quickly 
he turned and went away out of the room. 


fetched the doctor, 


ir where he 


Straightway he 
arm-ch 


him out of his 


dragged 


was enjoying his usual afternoon nap. By 
the time the two of them reached the Glebe 


House Mrs. 


‘l am so 


Shepperton had returned. 
Doctor Hawes, 
you should have been troubled at thi 
of day.”” As she met I 
ignore 1 the Vicar “As you know, I am 


always 


sorry, deat that 








them in the 


most particular to send you a 
sage before ten o’clock in the morning If 
suld have done so to-morrow. 


only one 


necessary, | sh« 


3ut IT am quite convinced this 1s 

of Madge’s usual throat attacks She caught 
a chill playing tennis, and then bicycling 
afterwards. Still, as you are here, perhaps 
you will just run up and have a peep al 
her.” Deliberately and th perfect on 
posure she turned her back on the Vicat 
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Pat O'Halloran waited. 
to wait, but he did so. When the two came 
down again Mrs. Shepperton’s was 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Dr. Hawes quite agrees with me that it 
is only a mild attack of tonsillitis ”—once 
more she deigned to acknowledge him—“ and 
that with the care I unfailingly give het 
she soon will be herself again.” Her tone 
rather implied that it was somehow a special 





He was not asked 


tace 


gift of her own that would ensure the 
cure, 

Pat O’Halloran gazed steadily at the doc- 
tor. He took no notice at all of Mrs. 
Shepperton. 


“Is that right?’ 
rudeness. 

“Er, yes, up to a point.” 
years ago been 
ton’s husband. 
his old chief's 
that afternoon the in the 
atmosphere of the Glebe House did not add 


His tone was abrupt to 


Dr. Hawes had 
Mrs. 
Always since had he held 


assistant to Shepper- 


wife somewhat in awe, and 


obvious constraint 


to his composure. 

“What do you mean?” 
shot the words at him. 

“Well, I admit 
two rather disquieting symptoms.” 
medical man pulled himself together 
to speak with professional dignity. 
haps another epinion——” 
his will the 
him. 

“But I feel sure it is absolutely unneces 
sary.” Swiftly Mrs. Shepperton interrupted 
him. She had that 
Madge was suffering from tonsillitis—tonsil 
litis and nothing else. Also she grudged 
who, in her 
opinion, knew far less than she did herself. 
“And I am perfectly satistied with your skill 
and attention, Doctor Hawes.” The 
look she threw at Pat O'Halloran showed un 
mistakably that 


Again the vicar 
there are one or 
The 
tried 
“Per 
Almost against 


must 


by 


words seemed dragged from 


made up her mind 


money spent on doctors own 


dear 


she considered his 


( con 
tinued interference unwarrantable unwatl 
rantable to the last degree. 

“You would like another opinion.” Once 
more the Vicar completely ignored her. 


“Well, as I happen to know, Sir Arthur 
Warren, the throat spec ialist, is staying just 
He’s a personal friend 
of my own, and if I telegraph he’ll come 
immediately. IT} 
this minute.” He turned and, for once in 
her life leaving Mrs. Shepperton absolutely 
speechless, walked out of the room. 
He shut the door behind 
the hall when 
pulse, a stronger impulss 


now at Sheringham. 


go and get the wire off 


half 
suddenly an im 
than any that had 


him, was 


Way across 
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ever swayed him before, came over hi 
He cast one glance around him, then taking 


the stairs three steps at a time 


’ 


,» flew up the 
staircase. Madge’s door stood slightly ajar. 
Swiftly he pushed it open and tipt ed across 
the room to the bed. 

Her eyes were shut now and she 
dently in great pain. As she lay there, wit 
the long plait of her hair thrown across th 
white pillow, she looked 
young a child almost. 

“Madge, dear. ” He bent his head 
and whispered the words. “I a1 
get the best doctor in England for you, t 


Was ¢ 


somehow very 








make you well. You will get well, won’ 
you, for my sake?” 

For an instant her eyes opened. WI] 
she did not speak, there was recognition in 


her gaze. 

“My darling, I love you.” He 
hand—it was burning hot—b« 
two 
wouldn’t leave you, only I must. But 


took het 
ween his 


strong cool ones. I love you, and 


shall come back again.” 
sje 


he was runr 





Five minutes later ng at f 
post office. Within 
hours Sir Arthur Warren | 


Manton. Had he waite 


speed to the village 
couple of 


arrived at Fast 


until the next morning and had anti-tox 
not been available, almost certainly Madg 
would have died. As it was she fought 
desperate fight for life, and for more thar 
a week the great specialist himself staye 
on at the Vicarage. Daily bulletins w 


posted up at the gate of the Glebe 
and, unjustly enough, 


held his 


nothing, and Dr. 


Arthur 


Hawes wa 


peace, Sit 


to give the true version of the aftalr, 
events of her 


lustre to the crown 


daughter's illness only ga 


an at ded 


2 
tS 


perton’s infallibility. Indeed, fre her 
private conversation with her inti 
afterwards, it might have been gat 
that it was, firstly, her wondert toresig 
and initiative in summoning the specia 


and, secondly, her own superintendence 


the case the views ‘of the nurses vho Cal 
and went, it may be stated here, were quit 
otherwise—which were alone the mean 
snatching her child back from the jaws 0 


death. 
To Madge herself the whole course ¢ 


illness was a weariness There was pall 
pain followed by an_ utter 0 erwhelm 
weakness that seemed aln t se. But 
slow degree she grew better, and s0 500! 





n 
I 
I 

















the period of infection was over everyone 
in East Manion came to visit her. Only the 
Vicar did not come, and as day after day 
passed the look of expectation which had 
been in her brown eyes faded and something 
that was oddly like disappointment came 
instead. And Spider had disappeared, too. 
She had not the heart to ask where. 

The specialist had ordered a long holiday 
by the sea, but from Mrs. Shepperton’s point 
of view there were several perfectly good 
reasons why, for the time being, it was im- 
possible. So Madge remained in that state 
of health—or rather unhealth—when to be 
alive at all is rather a burden than other- 
wise. 

It was August now and the heat tried her. 
So much so that one day, as she lay ina 
long chair in the drawing-room, the question 
came into her mind would she ever be really 
strong and well again? Everything seemed 


to weary her, eve*ybody seemed to irritate | 


her. She was thankful that particular after- 
noon that the whole village was attending 
the Sunday School treat, where her mother, 
as she had done for years, had graciously 
consented to give away the prizes. 

She didn’t want visitors. She was tired 
to death of all the dull and well-meaning 
folk who called and told her how ill she 
looked. Now, when the front door bell rang, 
a faint frown passed across her face. Then 
a dog barked, a sharp, familiar bark, the 
door opened, and Pat O'Halloran and 
Spider walked in. 

At least Spider didn’t walk. He just flew 
through space. The next instant he was in 
the arms of his mistress, telling her, with 
utter disregard for the feelings of anyone 
else, how glad he was to be there. 

“But I never knew you had him.” These 
were Madge’s only words of greeting to the 
Vicar, and those came gaspingly. 

“You know you asked me to look after 
him.” He stood looking down at her as if 
he could not take his eyes from off her face. 
“You had some foolish idea you were going 
to die. Of course you didn’t, but I found 
him running about loose, and as no one else 
seemed to want him I took him home with 
me. He fretted at first, but just lately he’s 
put on weight.” 

The subject of Spider being exhausted 
there was a minute’s silence between them. 
But as she glanced up at him Madge saw 
that the Vicar himself had not put on 
Weight. He was palpably thinner, there 
seemed little fresh lines about his eyes and 
mouth that had not been there hitherto 
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I suppose you know I am leaving East 
Manton.” He spoke abruptly at last. 

“Leaving East Manton, but why?” AI- 
though she asked the question she did not 
really care what the answer might be. It 
was the fact of his going, not the reason for 
it, which mattered. 

“T’ve been driven out, driven out by the 
force of public opinion ostensibly; in reality, 
because your mother made up her mind to 
get rid of me. 

“One can fight against real, tangible 
things.” Still speaking in that odd, abrupt 
tone he went on. “But when it’s malicious 
innuendo, poisonous gossip, one can’t. At 
least ’ve found I can’t. Of course, I know 
in my inmost heart that the whole thing is 
absurd and I’m a coward to run away, but 
the point is, I’m not wanted here. I’ve not 
a friend left in the place.” 

She stared at him in utter amazement. 
While she perfectly comprehended Mrs. 
Shepperton’s methods, this she did not un- 
derstand, It seemed to her astounding that 
the world at large could dislike Pat 
O’ Halloran. 

“You see, I put myself in the wrong.” As 
he sat down beside her the bitterness went 
out of his voice; it grew gentle instead. “I 
want to tell you all about it, Madge. I 
should have told you before, only I’ve not 
been allowed inside the house. If 1 hadn't 
almost forced my way in to-day the door 
would have been shut in my face. To begin 
with, I interfered when I had no business to 
interfere. The fact that if I hadn’t you 
would almost certainly have died doesn’t 
matter one iota. And then—then in a way 
it is true, I did forget I was a parson, acted 
only as a man. But, my dear, I was so 
afraid I was going to lose you, I couldn't 
leave you witheut doing what I did do, say- 
ing what I said.” 

Again for a second there was silence be- 
tween them. Madge could not, for her part, 
have spoken: Her heart was going in 
strange, unnatural beats. She wanted to 
laugh, yet at the same moment she wanted to 
cry. 

“Your sister was somewhere about.” She 
was thankful to hear him go on again, to be 
saved herself the effort of speech. “She saw 
me go into your room, heard something of 
what I said to you. I don’t think she meant 
any harm, but she told your mother; and, of 
course, since already I fancy she’d made up 
her mind East Manton would never hold us 
both, it was the very opening she wanted, 
although I can’t 


From what she made of it, 
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put my finger on anything, from what the 
story has grown to, I might be the most un- 





blushing scoundrel who ever, by some dis- 
reputable means, managed to get into the 
Church. Oh, your wonderful 
woman!” Despite himself there was a faint 
“Tll own 
chose the 


nother is a 


i admiration in his tone. 
that. She’s wonderful because sh« 
only weapons to fight me with that 1 was 
powerless to meet.” 


“Why, here is Mother! Madge spoke 


inconsequently. But at that instant, as her 
gaze strayed out into the garden, she had 


caught sight of Mrs. Shepperton hurrying as 
fast as her dignity would permit up the 
path which was the quickest way from the 
field where the treat was being held to the 
Glebe House. “I wonder why she has come 
back so soon?” It was not until long afte1 
wards she heard that the housemaid, strongly 
imbued with the prevailing the 
Vicar’s character, had, upon 
his arrival, rushed out to warn her mistress. 

Without haste, now she was once there, 
Mrs. Shepperton walked in through the open 
French window. they had 
never been friends said any- 
thing. Then—her manner perfect in its im 
pression of outraged dignity—she 
over to where her daughter lay, sat down 


idea ot 
immediately 


Spider growled 
but no one 


stepped 


beside her and put a protective hand over 
hers. 

“And do you consider, Mr. 
that it is fit conduct for a gentleman, much 
less a parish priest, to force yourself into 


O'Halloran, 


this house at a time when you knew I should 


be absent from it?” As her blue eyes, cold 
and unblinking, met his he knew that at 
last it was open war to the knife. “You will 
not deny, I conclude, that you were aware 
our” 

“Of course I shan't.” The young man 


spoke truculently ‘It was exactly because 
I knew you would be out that I did come.” 

“So I imagined.” The icy re proof 
manner was superb “But now 


in her 
since un 
fortunately I have returned, you will doubt 
less not wish to prolong your visit.” 

“IT will go when Madge tells me to.” He 
stood towering over the two women, “I 
to her, to ask her a 
question, and unless she wishes it I am not 
going away again until I have 

Mrs. would 
nave said that the sudden flush which rose 
to her cheeks was due to shame. shame that 
any man, much less a clergyman. could be 


came to say something 


asked it.” 


Shepperton coloured She 


have as this one was behaving. As a mat- 
ter of truth, it was anger. If, without los 
ot dignity, she could have done it, she would 


have liked to box his ears 
“Then, 
the 
with an effort she 


Madge dearest, since it appear 
ynnly way to end this de plorabli ene 
swallowed her emotion. 


spoke in something like her usual tone 


“perhaps you will tell Mr. O’Halloran that 
it is not your wish he should remain here.’ 

Her grip tightened on her daughter's 
hand. There was an instant’s tense silence 
and in that instant Madge realize is neve 
had she so entirely realized it before, in 


what her mother’s real strength lay It was 


in her indomitable concentration on_ the 


attainment of her own ends, her abso 
that no 
would go against her. Now she had no real 
fear that her 
from the domination of vear Indeed, just 
sc ond Mad® wavered near©ri\ 
the 


one, in. the ng 1 


conviction 
daughter would break 


for one brief 
did 
mother desired her to speak 

The Vicar 


eves were fixed upon her brown ones 


words of dismissal het 


she speak 





stood impassive 
swiftly, at what she saw written in them 
something—something 0 
intensity—stirred within het 

With 
threw off the hand which detained her and, 
despite that her legs felt stran y feeble, 
struggled to her feet 

“But | 
certainly she swaved torward into the ar! 


he held out to her “Not 


what it wa i me t 


a quick, unexpected 1 ment sh 


don't want you to 


you've told me 
say.” 

‘I came 
ling.” Her 
“And 
so?” But he 
Instead, in full 


to ask vou to be my ife, dat 
head was on his st ler now 
you're going to 
did not wait f her words of 
assent 
outraged and infuriated eyes, he bent an 
kissed 
times. 

It was Mrs 
haps for the first time in all th I 
of her life she 


entire, ¢ omplete 


her, kissed her not once but man) 





She pperton s 


was obliced to acknowleage 


defeat 


she could do but retire, retire 


There w nothin 


order as was any way possible. 


eyes turned 


hands uplifted, 

r abhorrence of tl 

just she 
Which, after all, was exact! 

and Pat O’Hal hed her t 


her utte 


itnessed, retired 


oran wi 

















— Few 
can 


Fig. 1. 


housewives 


visit France or 
Belgium 
coveting as 


without 


souvenirs for 
home use two or 


three of these 
practical café 
filtres. 











Holiday 
Trophies 


T is a well-observed fact that holiday 

trunks and suitcases are infinitely more 

reluctant to close on the return than on 
the outward journey! Certain things get 
used up during the visit, we know, but cer- 
tain other much more numerous things are 
collected as souvenirs. It is the universal 
holiday passion, “Local” novels, bought to 
tead on the beach, picture postcards of all 
the places seen, and other cheap oddments 
it is which cause erstwhile flat lids to bulge 
and strain locks to the uttermost. 

Such a natural habit—this collecting of 
memories of a happy week or two! At the 
time each souvenir seems so necessary and 
so fascinating. The trifling cost will never 
be noticed; the treasure will pack in an 
empty corner somewhere on the last 
day. 

But empty corners in luggage, like to-mor- 
Tow, never materialize. In the home atmo- 
sphere the cheap souvenirs suddenly look 
cheap; they are put by unused, .and thrown 
away at next spring-cleaning. Very hard 
Far 
‘rom being memories, their tawdriness and 
unsuitability to everyday life quickly con- 
verts them intg lumber. 

Yet the idea of a worth-while trophy for 
every successful one. 


is the fate of most holiday souvenirs, 


holiday is a good 


Happiness deserves commemoration—in the 

















Collect Your Memories 
By 
Nesta Mackenzie 


right way. I think, perhaps, success in this 
matter depends on two points. 

The first is that a souvenir hailing from 
the Tyrol or Sand-on-Sea must be appraised 
according to the same canons of beauty and 
taste as if it were bought in London. It 
may still look cheap, ugly or futile, though 
it be purchased at the most magical place in 
the world. Or, interesting and pretty in 
itself, it may not bear transplantation to the 
very different home atmosphere. Seaweed 
for foretelling rain always seems to me a 
case in point. Floating in the green waves 
at the water’s edge it has its own loveliness ; 
hung forlornly in a suburban hall it is both 
ugly and inappropriate, 

Secondly, one good trophy that has the 
beauty of utility as well as of ornament is 
worth a dozen rubbishy little trifles—-and 
costs no more. It is a plan that brings its 
own reward to abstain sternly from the buy- 
ing of cheap oddments as souvenirs, but to 
try to bring back from each yearly holiday 
one that will be a permanent 
pleasure when everyday life is resumed. 
Each trophy should be in some way char- 
acteristic of the place where it was acquired 
—there is no fun in bringing coals home to 
Newcastle—and each should be the best of 
its kind which the holiday purse can provide. 

As to the nature of this annual souvenir, 


souvenir 
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Fig. 3.—A very unusual souvenir—a bridal spoon from Norway 


that must vary according to the holiday- 
maker. The bachelor girl may prefer a 
brooch of Cromer amber, set locally, or a 
stamped leather handbag bought in some 
Italian town, On the other hand, the family 
holiday is apt to be remembered most hap- 
pily by all its participants if the trophy 
takes the form of something for the house, 
to be seen or used equally by all. The set 


of French coffee glasses, of which one is 
shown in Fig. 1, brought back by the writer 
from a week-end in Boulogne, would form 
a pleasant group or family souvenir. 

If the children are consulted as to what 





Fig. 2.—A trip to Egypt resulted in securing a 
wall panel of marching camels, part of which is 
shown here 
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the summer's trophy shall be and allowed t 
help choose it, it will make the holiday a 
more vivid memory to them in after years 
than it would otherwise be; and personal]; 
I have found from experience that the in 
teresting hobby of trophy coll ting soon 
individualizes and gives character to a home, 
however inexpensive and conventional its 

other contents may be 
At first sight trips abroad seem to offer 
most scope for the acquiring of really wort) 
while souvenirs. The products of othe 
countries are bound to have a novelty, and, 
to our eyes, a quaintness, about the m. which 
seem more 


produc ts 


refreshing than hom 
thanks 


ease ol 


Foreign holidays, 


to low exchange and 


travelling, are far more commor 
than they used to be, and not ever 
a week-end 


allowed to pass without 


abroad = should 
securing ; 
trophy that has a definitely nation 
character. 

The coffee glasses already men 
tioned were the first novelty brought 
to my notice at the end of the first 
meal I ate in Boulogne. When | 
saw duplicates later in every house 
hold furnishing shop in the town 
and con 
I have had them 


more typical of my 


they were, to my mind, 
tinue to be now 
yme years, far 
French holiday than any of the 
more ageressive souvel!l irs, such as 
badly painted with 
soulogne scenes The g 
their individual filters are 
adding to the labour « 


ash - trays 
lasses wit! 
no mer‘ 


bric-a-brac 





They are more practical 
than any similar coffee 


have ever met with in England, 


dusting 
makers I 


and are in daily use 


Avain, notice the gay and humor 


ously designed camel winking at 
you from Fig 2. This loaded quad- 
ruped is one of a procession of 

that meanders across an 


three 
Egyptian tent-work panel, and was 











T- 
at 


of 


as 











brought from Cairo by a housewife with an 
eye for effect who had the luck to winter 
abroad. The hemmed appliqué work on 
cream canvas appealed to her for its vivid 
portrayal of everyday Egyptian scenes. It 
is a hereditary industry among the natives 
of Cairo. 

Egyptologists say that the figures and 
hieroglyphics generally used as subjects for 
the appliqués are excellent replicas of the 
pictures found on the walls of tombs out 
there. 

This wall panel is of texture and size suit- 
able for a washstand splasher, and its owner 
finds a very understandable satisfaction in 
having in her room a fine piece of native 
workmanship with a subject that, to her, is 
the quintessence of her joyful trip to North 
Africa. 

A touch of romance makes a special appeal 
in the holiday trophy. Some friends of mine 
who spent their honeymoon cruising about 
the sublime Norwegian fiords brought back 
as the happiest memory of that happy time 
a quaint wedding souvenir—the bridal spoon 
shown in Fig. 3. 

t is a curious-looking affair—two carved 
wooden spoons linked by a carved wooden 
chain—and redolent of romance. In certain 
parts of Norway no wedding feast is con- 
sidered complete without the bridal spoon, 
shared by the newly wedded pair at their 
first meal after being married. The linking 
of the spoons used respectively by bride and 
groom symbolizes, of course, the union of 
two lives that has just taken place. 
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Fig. 4.—This gay Italian jug, whether 
empty or filled with flowers, is always 
an artistic memorial of a happy holiday 


While the foreign souvenir has a special 
charm of its own, holiday trophy-finding can, 
and should be, indulged in just as enthusi- 
astically when the summer vacation is spent 
in England. There are few districts which 
cannot offer some local product, such as the 
motto pottery made in Devonshire, and the 
trifles, pretty or useful or both, set with 
cornelians and agates picked ‘up on certain 





Fig. 5.—Here the landscape above the mantelpiece, the beaten brass motto, the 
Victorian box and German tankard are all holiday trophies 
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Suffolk beaches. If you have 
stones yourself after much patient searching 
in the shingle, and had them set according 
to your fancy, then, indeed, your trophy 
approaches the ideal. 

Again, your holiday souvenir need not be 
locally made, It may recall to you just as 
vividly a few sunshiny days when you have 
dug it out among shabby second-hand shops 
in the back streets of some seaside town or 
during a stay in London, if you are a 
country cousin. The cheerful peasant jug 
with its graceful lines shown in Fig. 4 was 
made in Italy, but to its owner, who dis- 
covered it on a dusty shelf in Bloomsbury, 
it has the true London flavour, and 
treasured accordingly. The row of old prints 
that are just right in atmosphere for the 
ancient Elizabethan fireside they adorn (Fig. 
6) were cut from an old book routed out 
during holiday explorations in York, and 
passe-partouted on a wet day during that 
same trip. They are just right for the room, 
cost very little, and are-an abiding souveni! 
of the holiday. 

If any special collection has been started 
it can often be added to on holiday. I my 
self have for years made a point of increas 
ing, on every foreign tour, my family of 





found the 


1s 


dolls in national dresses, wl I began on 
my very first “go-abroad” h iday at the 
age of six. Or a collection of small land. 
scapes, each painted by a local artist. may 
be augmented at every fresh place visite 
Such an Irish scene, the work of an Iris 
amateur, hangs above the mantelpiece 
Fig. 5. 


Almost every object in this 
a holiday trophy of 


sort 


one 





The fireplace motto in beaten 
made to a holiday-meker's orde 
craftsman discovered in a small un 
town. The beer tankard with it ewte 
revives memories of a first visit to H 
and of the queer basement shops 
Amsterdam 

The brass-bound box is Victorian, ar 
of no value except to its wher, who w 


happily haunted by recollections of a very 
that | 


h od , and seemed to buy back th 


similar one had dominated her ch 


yu h ised it in 


free young days when she | 

second-hand shop in an old cathedral city 
One might go on making suggestions at 

citing examples indefinitely and not ext 

the charm and possibilities of llv f 

souvenir that every holiday-maker 

bring home from every successful holiday 





Fig. 6.—The passe-partouted prints, which harmonize so admirably with the sixteenth 
century beams of the old fireplace, were found during a holiday exploration 
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D-CASTLES 


by Fit 


OBODY much went to Sandbourne- 

on-Sea. Children and Nanas, some- 

times; and an occasional family party 
with small means and small imaginations, 
Not even the railway company could invent 
any very big attraction to induce holiday- 
makers to arrive in their shoals and view 
the spot. “Sandbourne for Sand-castles,” 
however, had been evolved as a slogan by 
someone or other. For, as Hesther took her 
way officewards on the broiling morning of 
a July day the words glared up at her 
suddenly. As she was whizzing through a 
tube station, she sat suddenly forward and 
gasped. 

Sandbourne ! 

For, since exceptions are known to prove 
the rule, Hesther herself was interested fn 
Sandbourne. Years and years ago—ten 
years as a matter of fact, though it seemed 
longer—Sandbourne had been graven tin 
letters as gold as the railway company’s 
advertisement upon Hesther’s heart. She 
and Paul had met there, she as a V.A.D., 
and he as a wounded offer in the hospital 
which had taken possession of the one and 
only hotel. Not that she had stayed there 
long. After that talk with Paul ‘which 
followed their two-months-long friendship, 
Hesther had gone straight to the command- 
ant and had asked if she might be moved. 

“Any reason?” the commandant had 
inquired. 

Just because Hesther had not replied, 
and just because the commandant was a 
Wise woman, and as understanding as she 
Was wise, she had not repeated the ques- 
tion. Hesther had been moved—back to a 
London hospital, where hard work had done 
everything that hard work could do to help 
her to forget that Paul was engaged to 
another girl—a girl whom he had known 
all his life 

But hard work can’t work miracles, 
though it can do a good deal; and even ten 
years of time can’t entirely efface memories. 


he sudden sight of the railway company’s 
slogan, “Sandbourne for Sand-castles,” had 
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el lalbot 


the power to bring the blood into Hesther’s 
pale cheeks as the tube train whizzed by. 

Sand - castles! She remembered those 
sands. Nothing else but a bare stretch of 
sand there was. Sand-castles! Her whole 
experience of Sandbourne had been—just 
that. The building, with high hopes, of a 
castle which had been ruthlessly and 
roughly broken down by Fate. 

“Sand-castles at Sandbourne! Sand- 
hourne for Sand-castles!” All through 
that day the words flashed before her eyes 
and echoed themselves in her ears. There 
was no exorcising the memory, either. 
Every day that she passed through the tube 
stations, back the phrase flashed upon her. 

“T know what I'll do,” said Hesther sud- 
denly to herself. “I’ll—go and see the 
place.” 

Why not? The only other inducement 
for the fortnight’s holiday which would be 
hers 
touring holiday in Normandy, when she 
would count as one of a crowd, lose her 
individuality entirely, and return to town 
with tired feet and whirling brain. There 
was lots to be said for touring, of course, 
Hesther had quite decided upon the Nor- 
mandy jaunt until—until the railway com- 
pany’s glittering words had fixed themselves 
upon her heart. 

“While I’m studying Norman architec- 
ture and wondering what it’s all about, I 
shall be thinking of sand-castles,” thought 
Hesther. “Yes; I'll be myself for once, I 
will. Ill go, on my lonesome, and face 
Sandbourne, and come back and forget it 


as soon as August arrived, was a 


” 


for good.” 

“Sandbourne, where they have the sand- 
castles!” gasped the office folk, who also 
travelled by tube, when they heard. 

“Exactly,” said Hesther. 

But if the juniors tittered at the idea of 
Miss Hesketh’s choice, other mortals within 
the radius of London-town were looking for- 
ward to Sandbourne with its sand-castles, 
as Hesther discovered on the day she set 
forth. 
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“Oh, dear, may we overflow in here?” 
said rather a nice but somewhat distracted 





sounding voice, as an entire regiment of 
children flocked down the platform. “I 
should be so obliged. Are you going to 
Sandbourne, too?” 

Hesther politely made room for a couple 
of children, who entered as primly and 
politely as though they had been entering 
a drawing-room. Then she leaned out to 
speak to their guardian outside. 

“Thank you so much,” said the lady. “I 
do hope they won’t be a trouble They 
seem very good; almost too good, poor 
dears, the whole set of them. Possibly I’ll 
be able to make them a trifle naughticr 
when I know them better. But, just at 
present, I’ve twenty, and I don’t even pro 
perly know their names. /f you'd hand 
out your two at Sandbourne, I’d be so very 
much obliged. They’ve promised to meet 
us there with a wagonette.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Hesther, in spite of 
her amazement, as the speaker flew breath 
lessly down the train settling in her charges 

What an unusual proceeding! As she 
watched the small boys and girls, Hester 
also began to think they seemed unusual 
children. Twenty of them, and they were 
all so good. Who and what were they? 
She turned to the pair who had been com- 
mitted to her charge. 

“Are you meeting your parents at Sand 
bourne?” she asked 

They shook their heads. 

“Are you going to school, then?” 

“Tony and me’s going for a holiday,” 
suddenly burst out the elder of the pair. 
“Tony and me’s going alone. Our aunt 
finks children’s best out of the way, vou 
see.” re 

“But—haven’t you got a father and 
mother at home?” 

“No.” They shook their beads and 
smiled. No further confidences were forth 
coming, evidently. They sat still and 
proper; “almost too good w be true,” 


’ 


Hesther thought. “Or too sad to be true,’ 


’ 


aé 


she decided presently, when, the short 
journey over, she proceeded to return her 
charges to their proper guardian 

“Here they are. Tony and Eve are their 
names, and they’re fearfully good,” said 
Hesther. “Have you got them all safely? 
And—if I can help at all, I’ll be very 
pleased; but it all seems rather—weird.” © 

“Weird!” The cicerone of the party 
laughed. “Not at all. Haven’t you heard 
of the newest thing in High Society ?— 


Children’s Hotels! Well, these are som 


of the guests. It’s a new venture: twent 
to begin with. Wish me well! 
“But—haven’t they parents?” blurte 


out Hesther, in spite of the fact that time 
was limited. 

‘Yes, some of them. Some of them not 
But all parents haven’t time, you know, 
to take August holidays with their families: 
and some—don’t want to.” The latter part 
of the sentence was uttered in an under 
tone; but Hesther understood. “There's th 


wagonette Now, children!” aid th 
lady, leading the way alt x VOU so 
much,” she called over he oulde «y 
do hope we shall meet vou on the 101 
We'll be mostly there There’ nowhere 
else, is there, but the sands at Sandbourn 
to go to! We're up at the old tel, y« 
know: we’ve taken it for A st. It used 
to be an officers’ hospit ] n the war 
They were gone. Hesther was standing 
looking afte them, forgetful of her ow: 
luggage pro tem. as she watched tl 
wagonette load, with its prim and manner 


children, disappear up the bend of tl 
that she knew so well 


The old officers’ hospital the very place! 
She turned, half-dreaming, to meet the gaz 
of a friendly porter “Luooage, miss. Ye 
miss. Mrs. Hawke’s rooms on the P i 
did you say, miss Oh, I'n e she 
make you comfortable. No: Sandbourn 
not very full, miss; but we’re not out f 
excursionists here: and ladi iking a nl 
quiet stay always enjoys Sandbourne 

Very quiet, indeed, were M1 Hawk 
room Sandbourne wa indeed quiet 


Hesther herself seemed almost t 


visitor to pace the minut front 


with her memories of ten year ‘ I 
was the long stretch of nd between he 
self and the sea There were t san 
white roads, leading in the same directio1 

“T—don’t think I can possibly stand it 
said Hesther to herself before er first 
evening was over “T wa implet 
to come. It will never cure me. I wond 
if I could fit in the Normandy trip att 
all. I believe I could.” She rang for tl 
landlady, who came vit 





haste, and who crumpled up her a] 
almost tearful fashion at Hesther word 


“Oh. miss! Going so soon! o-Morrov 
eh? Oh, miss And they sv Sandbourt 
air’s that good Whv it . mme 





Sandbourne air is, for children. Why, miss 
up at the old hotel 
“T know,” returned Hesther Well, 
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not decide till to-morrow. Of course, I’d 
pay for the rooms,” she added to the land- 
lady’s back. 

But the landlady had hit the bull’s-eye 
with one, at least, of her chance remarks. 
The children! During her lonely walk 
Hesther had forgotten them. She had half- 
promised to help play with them, too. 
They would be on the sands to-morrow. 
Well, until to-morrow. ... 

To-morrow brought the whole twenty 
boys and girls down to the sands, together 
with their rather distraught companion of 
the train. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you!” she hailed 
Hesther. ‘Naughty children are easy be- 
side these. I expected to have to restrain 
over-flowing spirits, but it’s just the other 
way. They dont seem to make friends. 
They stick together in shy little cliques. 
Their nurses, or governesses, don’t seem 
to have taught them even the very rudi- 
ments of fun. Look at your two, for 
instance.” 

“My two!’ ” repeated Hesther. 

“Your two of the train. They’ve adopted 
you, anyhow, for they’ve been talking about 
you in their prim, proper, little ways; but 
their aunt must be a dragon!” 

Hesther turned her eyes towards the little 
pair; hand in hand they stood watching 
the more adventurous of the number who 
had discovered the meaning of the word 
“paddling” for the first time. Their eyes 
met hers; they smiled shy little repressed- 
looking smiles. 

It was the repressed look in their faces 
that made Hesther take that sudden resolu- 
tion to stay. She couldn’t have explained 
it. Strangely she no longer wanted to leave 
Sandbourne; it would be something of a 
holiday, the verv kind of holiday, some- 
how, that she needed, to bring laughter and 

yes, naughtiness—into the faces of these 
children. Her mind was made up. 

After that, queerly enough, the days 
simply flew. The evenings were taken up, 
also, in looking forward to the next morn- 
ings, not in looking back to ten years ago. 
Games had to be planned at first: the 
children had to be taught to play; and the 
occupation of teaching children to play 
thrilled something away down in Hesther’s 


heart that never before had she known was 
there ! 

Children had never been a part of her 
life at all; now she knew, suddenly, and 
hungrily, what she had missed. The two 
weeks seemed a dream-time: somchow, in 
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a strange way, the children seemed her 
lream-children; spec ially “her two,” as 
friendly, kindly, little Miss Brett had 
called the little pair of fellow-travellers 
with whom she had first made acquaint- 
ance: Eve and Tony, who lived at home 
with the “dragon-aunt.” 

“Oh, I dare say she’s quite, good to 
them,” affirmed Miss Brett. “Personally, 
I think children are better off, if they’re 
orphans, as many of these are, with any 
kind of relation than with highly paid 
nurses, who may not be good to them.” 

Possibly so; but Hesther didn’t think so. 
Eve and Tony had grown so quickly to 
feel specially her own. She knew, without 
their telling her, of their cramped little 
loveless existence; she knew that to them, 
too, this holiday would be a dream-time, 
which possibly mightn’t happen again. She 
watched them gradually unfolding with all 
the joy of a gardener watching his choicest 
blooms. 

First they laughed; then they played 
games; then—oh, joy!—they grew mischie- 
vous and gloriously naughty. Miss Brett 
laughed as she watched Hesther ring- 
leading them all. 

“T really don’t know what we should 
have done without you. I don’t know what 
we shal! do when you’re gone! We shall 
miss you fearfully. We're here for a 
month, you know. And you’re only here 
for a fortnight. We'll have a_ farewell 
picnic on the sands the day before you go. 
But we won’t tell the children—especially 
‘your two’!—the reason for the picnic, or, 
truly, I think they’d not enjoy it a bit.” 

The farewell picnic came all too soon. 

Out on the sands it was to be, which 
stretched far, far out at low tide. There 
was to be a ring of twenty sand-castles, 
erected farther out than they had ever been 
before. Miss Brett had taken due note 
of the times of the tides; at the turn of 
the tide, when the castles would be sur- 
rounded, the picnic-tea would be ready at 
a safe spot on the shore. A simple enough 
afternoon’s pleasure; but, Sandbourne-on- 
Sea could only offer its sand-castles, and 
to everyone concerned, just then, they were 
enough Wild waxed the joy as every 
one vied with each other in building the 
most invulnerable, and at last twenty 
sand-castles, each surmounted with a boy 
or girl monarch, stood waiting for the turn 
of the tide and the sound of Miss Brett’s 
little silver whistle which was to be the 
summons for the picnic-tea. 
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, 
a rule, 


Hungry children are obedient, as 


even when they have been tutored for two 
glorious weeks in the art of playing games 


lievously 


and of being gloriously and mis 
happy. There was a stampede at the sound 
of the and 
castles waited for the surrounding of the 
tide as Hesther and Miss Brett, 


kettles in welcome, smiled at the oncoming 


whistle; twenty unadorned 


Waving tea- 


horde. 
“All here. 
anywhere. 
already. 
minutes, 


That’s right. 
The tide’s round the 
They'll be all hidden in ten 
W hat’s brought 
too many mugs? 

“Where's Tony?’ 
into Miss Brett’s speech 

‘He was in 
was getting water for his ditch, 


Sit down just 
castles 
this—have we 
Here’s 
>  Hesther, 
looked round. 


breaking 
his castle, same as me. He 
came as me. 
He said he’d come along, same as me.” 
Eve’s lips trembled as she uttered the 
words. 
But Hesther hardly 
“Fetch along, Hes 
we’re nearly at the cake stage 
Brett No; nol 
imagined that anything had 
For—nobody quicksands. 
If Sandbourne had been just a little more 
hadn't 


there would, 


heard them 

ther. Tell him 
,” called Miss 
could 
me wrong. 


him 


cheerily. ody have 


knew of the 

fashionable and popular, if it been 
such a hole-in-the-corner spot, 
no doubt, have been notic: of warning 
posted on the parade But there were 


Nobody had thought of it. The stret 


none, 
h of 
quicksand which lay so very far out, only 
reachable at the lowest tide, was not con 
sidered even in the lig 
accident 

Tony called 
breathlessly, she hardly 
the hot air of th 


ht of a dange r, since, 


so far, no had ever occurred. 
fag Hesther, hurrving 


knew why, through 


ultry afternoon. 
“Tony ! ” 
here was no sign of him till she came 
close to the sand-castles: then she saw. 


Behind his own castle He had evidently 
run, just after the other 
to fill his pail. Just 
He held his pail now, 


had left the spot, 
as Eve had said. 
above his head 
to guard the water, in his baby way. But 





he was standing there immovy he wat 
above his waist 
“Tony, darling, what’s wrong 
“Hesther "—the tiny bov’s voice came in 
a sob—“ I’s—sticked And I’m goin 
downer.” 
The rescue sound easy; but it was not. 


Quicksands are treacherous thing 


ther’s weight flying, she reached his 


. ae g, 


side, only half unde tanding what it must 


added to the 


deavours to lift the tiny boy f n his peril 


mean, 


ous position only helped to wedge her own 


self deeper the more she tried 


“Oh, thank God for the sand-castle.” 
said Hesther’s heart at last, as, after a 
struggle, tightly wedged now herself in the 
horrible sucking stretch of sand, she held 
the little boy in her arms, f1 yf th 


clinging danger. 


“Tony—can vou reach out and 
on to your castle,” she gasped. It’s safe 
there.” 

He could. 

“Stand there, and wave then—to Miss 
Brett,” called He sther, rather faintly After 


the struggle, feeling herself unal 


g nove 
gradually being sucked slow while 
the tide came surely in, her only feeling 
for the moment was the safety of the child 

“Wave, Tony, wave! M Brett will 
come and fetch you! It’s not fe for 
to go back alone. The tide is con 
fast 

Zut, in spite of her words, the child stood 
still on his sand-castle, his eves fixed on 
hers 

“ Hesther, vou come, too Hest I love 


you Hesther, I 


Suddenly, at that moment, Hesther knew, 


want you 


in a flash, why Tony seemed me 

her own She had alway cnNOWw! t put 
now the look in his eye it that moment 
had taught her why; the ve \" é 
had used had reminded her aga of w 
spoken, ten vears ago, by n e ¢ 
someone with Tonv’s eve I I wit 


Tony Wa Pa 


moment, there 


Tony's 

Chen, at that 
sound of Mis 
Miss Brett was calling 


voice, 


‘Hesther, what is it Oh, t vhat 
it means! Oh, can u hold « l | 
Tony There’s a man 
hore, thanks be I’ve waved 
bring help Stick it! Yo 
lower, and so long as the t 


Mis 


Brett was gone 


wakened up t 





gain in a room in the ( Hot 
re he had been taken aft the e, 

which had not been an easy ( Whi 
he opened her eve he w nt Ot 
Hospit l avain;: e knew the oom, ev 
ts wallpaper; and for a minute, or tw 
he forgot the ten veat etwe 

Not for longer; there w M Brett 




















“She held the little boy in her 
arms, free of the clinging danger” 


smiling, half-crying; but—the ten years 
had been, after all. 

“Hesther, you’re better?” 

“Where's Tony?” asked Hesther. 

“Safe and sound, thanks to you. As a 
matter of fact, he’s as jolly as a sand-boy. 
They’ve got a visitor— your two’—a newly 
arrived daddy. Been abroad, and came 
down this afternoon to look them up. He 
it was who helped to rescue you; he was 
the stranger I hailed on the shore! Look 
here, Hesther: he’s been talking to me. He 
knew you once, he says; and he says—-may 
he come and thank you now? The truth is,” 
finished off Miss Brett, “he’s coming. He 


s 


can't be k« pt out,” 
He couldn’t 
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Drawn by 
Elizabeth Earnshaw 


“Hesther,” said Paul presently, “did you 
guess- if 

“That they were yours? No,” whispered 
Hesther; “not till this afternoon, Then, 
quite suddenly, I—knew.” 

“They’ve been living with my wife's 
aunt while I’ve been abroad. My wife died 
when Tony was born. Hesther, I’ve been 
trying so hard to find you. I could never 
forget. I chose Sandbourne for the chil 
dren until I could get back to them, because 
| remembered— 

“And I came because I remembered,” 
said Hesther; “Sandbourne—and our sand 
castles.” 

“But our next castle,” said Paul, “will 
be founded upon a rock.” 















Fig. 1.—Put a few naphtha balls in with 
furs before fastening them carefully up 
in newspaper 


LL housewives take more or fewer 
precautions against the ravages of 
moth. But these precautions are 


often of a very rule-of-thumb nature, and 
may fail for that reason. The only effective 
method of guarding against the tiny enemy 
is to understand its habits thoroughly, and 
then make stored-away clothes in 
manner fatal to those habits 
The clothes-moth is a 
insect of the 
injurious to 
woollens. 


yome 
minute, winged 
which 
clothes, particularly f 
Before dying in early 
it lays its tiny flat eggs in such 


moth family is most 


urs and 
autumn 


materials, 


which form a granary in which the larve 
feed when they emerge in the spring. 
Once the house has assumed its summer 


aspect after spring-cleaning and the warmer 
days have caused the discarding of heavy 
clothes, the packing away of the winter 


supplies should be done as soon and as 
thoroughly as possible. The first step is to 
cleanse all curtains and garments, either by 
laundering or dry cleaning, act rding to 


the fabric, 

While this is going on, the storage places 
hould be thoroughly overhauled, if this 
has not been done at spring-cleaning. 
Drawers, cupboards, and trunks intended 
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Ware Moth 


AgnesM Miall 


to house the unneeded things during the 
summer should be wiped out with disin- 
fectant and relined with fresh paper. Any 


bundles they contain which have been stored 
away for some time should be opened and 
examined minutely piece by piece. 

This 


labour-saving age. 


in a 
But neglect of this first 
precaution may render the subsequent ones 
you going to take null and By 
accident or carelessness maj 
have been laid in these stored parcels last 
August or September, and now be 
hatching their load mischief. These 
larve, if left cosilyv unrevealed, will soon 
destroy all the fresh bundles you are now 
putting into store, as well as those which 
have nurtured them. 

Reline the receptacles with newspapers 
rather than with the prettier-looking whit 
kitchen the smell of 


may seem mere fussiness 


are void. 


some 


eoos 


will 


of 


ot DI 


paper, for 


nters 








Fig. 2.—Tack up the bottoms of sleeves, 
and slip a preservative into the long 


pockets thus formed 

















ink is as repugnant to moths as the cold 
smoothness of the surface which bears it. 
Other odours which are distinctly dis- 
liked by the moth tribe are those of cedar 
and sandalwood, tobacco, ground cloves, 
lavender, camphor, and naphtha. These 
substances should, therefore, be stored 
away with the clothes in various forms, 
The pockets of winter suits, coats, etc., 
should always be utilized to hold one of 
the disliked odours. Clean out the pockets 
very thoroughly first, emptying them of all 
fluff and dust, however, or the food value 
of these substances may counterbalance the 
repulsion caused by the _preventatives. 
When thoroughly clean, fill the pockets 
with a camphor tablet each, two or three 
naphthalene balls, a compressed lavender 
tablet, small, broken pieces of a cedarwood 
cigar-box, or 
When no pockets are available in a gar- 
ment, one of these preventatives should be 
attached in some other way. Naphtha balls 
may be laid in the folds before the garment 
or fur is done up securely in newspaper 
that will 


sandalwood shavings. 


keep them from falling away 
(Fig. 1). The sleeves of jumpers or frocks 
can be tacked up at the wrists (Fig. 2), 


and long pockets thus formed for holding 
balls or tablets. Or the chosen preventative 
may be tied up in a screw of muslin, and 
this inserted between the heavy folds of 
blankets, or hung from the hanger which 
supports a knitted coat or jumper Fig. 3). 

The last precaution, in fact, should be 
taken with all the hangers in ordinary use 
in wardrobes during the summer, as it safe 
guards such garments as are not 
being worn regularly, but are still kept out 
for occasional use on cold days. All 
woollens or furs should be removed from 
the wardrobes every few weeks, if they have 
not been in wear, and be well shaken and 
hung out of doors for an hour before being 
replaced. 

To return to storage proper. Each article, 
after being provided with a safety odour 
in one of the forms suggested, 
should be separately wrapped in newspaper. 
As the ordinary wrapping and tying with 


String leaves 


b | 
woollen 


such 


already 


many crevices open to a 
wary moth, the best method is to seal the 
Parcel at every opening with strips of 
gummed-paper tape, a roll of which costs 
only a few Furs should be beaten 
out of doors with a light cane before being 
stored. 


pen Sc. 


Once moths are suspected in any article, 


treatment should be prompt, or the scourge 
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will spread rapidiy to other materials. 
Steaming will kill the grubs, and the 
easiest method of applying this is to cover 
the suspected stuff with a damp towel and 
iron over this very thoroughly with a hot 
iron. 





If the scourge is not merely sus- 
pected, but known to be present, formalde- 
hyde solution is called for. ‘Soak a stiff 





Fig. 3.—Moth balls tied up in little 
pieces of muslin should be hung from 
the coat-hanger during the summer 


clothes-whisk in this mixture, and with it 
brush the furs or garment until the solution 
has penetrated everywhere. 

If there should be no formaldehyde in 
the house and it is not readily obtainable, 
a home-made substitute may be used. To 
make it, add three tablespoonfuls of tur 
pentine to three quarts of cold water. All 
articles which have been treated for moth 
in one of the ways just described should 
be left out of doors for several hours before 


being restored to wardrobe or storage cup 


board. 
The egg-laying season in August and 


September comes a few weeks earlier than 
the cold weather, which is the signal for 
getting out warmer things again. There 
is always a temptation to think, in conse 
quence, that the stored articles can be left 
safely for the short interval. But it is just 


at that time that thev are most likely to 
be made the depositories of eggs. 


**Mad Darrell had spent a couple of half-hours in 
that week turning the handle of a wringer ’’—p. 1002 














T was never disputed that Darrell was 
a gentleman, might have 
deferred judgment if you had seen him 
during a certain part of his time in Bishop- 
Kven at the 


though you 


stone. worst, going home at 
night, steady enough as ever on his legs, 
but with all sorts of little devils of alcohol 
making a jazz riot in his brain—even then 


after him. 

Bishopstone he 
h meant to 
namber’ of 
when 
gravely ex- 
seeing a 
birth, 
rtunities in that 


not call 
came to 


the street bovs did 

When Darrell 
had fifty 
then a 


pounds a year, whi 


him considerable 


Those 
tes from the Bencl 


“binges.” were the days 





magis 


pressed their sorrow at com- 


paratively young man of his educa- 


” 


tion, and opp position. 


They gave these homilies up after a time. 
This “pi-jaw,” as he termed it, he suf- 
fered with a patient disdain and disregard. 
Rather, they did him harm, for Darrell’s 
pride had got turned the wrong way round 
and carried him down hill. 

Then he sold his fifty yearly pounds for 


a chance on a horse at Exe races, one of 
those “certainties” on which bookmakers 
go to Nice for the winter. That left him 
only two hands, a good manner, and a 
decent education-—things with which he 


could not gamble as 
Sometims s he 
Bruden at his stab!es in Friar 
had a 
get ten pounds 
often if Darrell 
lack of his mmission, but 
bad for him He 
guide to American 
tick off as “seen” the ancient 
St. Eadhelm 


a means to his delight. 
showed off horses for George 
*s Walk. He 
wav with horses, and George could 
buver very 
Darrell did not 
windfalls 
touted as a 
came to 
glories of 
acted as 


more from a 
were up. 
such 
were had 
tourists who 


Sometimes he 


clerk in the cattle market for Mr. Amos 
at sales of beasts—always thin, pale, 
shabby, and nonchalant; always with clean 
hands, a clean shirt, and an accent that 
made the curious murmur the name of a 
most famous school. 

He would neve en near the cavalry 
depot 
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Bishopstone he had 
and a fierce, keen- 


In his early days at 
I 


gone there on an errand, 


eyed, red-faced man with a grey mous- 
tache had said “Darrell!” He was the 
adjutant. 

“Ves, sir?” queried Darrell, uncon- 
cernedly. 

‘Great Scott!” said the major. “You 


Fourteenth, I remember 


hester.” 


were with the 
at Col 
“Indeed,” said 


you 


Darrell, who appeared 


amused; “was I running errands for a 
vet?” 

That was his business at the time. 

“No,” returned the troubled major; “you 
were—good Heavens—you = 

“T’ve heard that evervone has a double, 
sir,’ said Darrell. “Was the gentleman 
in the army, sir, and called by my name? ” 

‘Most extraordinary!” muttered the 
major. “Never seen anything like it!” 

“T thought,” said Darrell, insolently 
smooth, “that you were troubled because 


you had! If not, the remark seems more 
candid than kind.” 
The major stared at him, and Darrell 


save him impudent stare for stare, cynical 
and  unashamed. That saved further 
inquiries. 

“H’m,” said the major, “there’s no 


answer.” 

“Re my affair, or my—master’s sir?” 
asked Darrell. 

‘Go to the dickens!” said the major. 

No one likes to drop a brick and have a 
disreputable down-and-out grinning at him 

Yet, thereafter, Darrell did not go to the 
depot He ircumstances  re- 
quired it, rather ask his ‘tended. sietloas 
Bunce, to go there for him 

Mother Bunce lived in All 
which runs along by Wych 
healthv, so all the Saints 
of the tan-vard. 
locality Driven 


would, if 


Lane, 
and is 


Saints’ 
stream, 
affirm, 
It is not an 
from her 


because 
exclusive 
art of 
desit Cc for 


ancient 


midwifery by the modern finicky 


diplomas, Mother fell to taking in lodgers 
and dirty imen. Perhaps that was why 
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Darrell chose her and, having chosen, 
stayed. 
She was a little, round, comfortable 


woman, with the shrunk and wrinkled pads 
to her fingers that come of long acquaint- 
ance with soapy water. She had no pre- 
judices in the matter of dryness, and had 
at times brought “her gentleman” home 
by moral suasion from houses that feared 
to throw him out. 

Darrell, on the other hand, as time went 
on, had carried her washing basket with- 
out fee or reward, and even raised his cap 
upon meeting the street. This all 
the Saints who from thei rested 
as they most frequently did 
mad! So, being particularly 
named him Mad Darrell. 

Yet Mother Bunce, who knew him better 
than anyone else, called him “my gentle- 


her in 
labours 
regarded as 
rank, they 


man.” 
Perhaps this was a result of the confi 
dence she had been accorded in the early 


it of the settle- 


bill, when he 


days of his stay. It arose or 
ment of his first 
the town and still in receipt of fifty pounds 


was new to 
a year, 

Mad Darrell, pure nature 
as it seemed, had spent a couple of half- 
handle of 
a wringer, while Mother Bunce pushed, at 
some risk to her fingers, sodden lumps of 
woven rollers. It is not 
necessary to enlarge on the but 
the contemplation of those things had made 
Mad Darrell laugh as a lost 


out of good 


hours in that week turning the 


wool between the 


situation, 


1 


soul might 


‘augh. Also he had carried wobbly loads 
of soapy water across the squelching brick- 
work of Mrs. Bunce’s yard to empty in 
Wrych stream. 

Now Mother Bunce, who had had a 
grocer’s warchouseman in her one room, 
was unused to these attentions The 
grocer’s warehouseman had been’ very 
genteel indeed 

So she said, “Pore must be 


soul! He 


cutting it pretty lean;” and she made the 
covenanted amount for room, breakfast, 
and supper less by sevenpence than her 
just due, 

“You’re not good at mathematics, Ma,” 
said Darrell, and read the statement in 
pencil on a dark blue sugar bag: “ ‘ Seven 
beds, seven backfirsts, ditto sups. nine 
shillun.’ You’re sevenpence out!” 

" Yes, dearie,” aid he one had a 
catholic charity, and even called the vicar 


“dear.” “But 


ae 


you wrung 


for me 





Mr. Darrell seemed suddenly to grow 
taller. “You know,” said he, “I—er— 
hardly ever take money for the attentions 
I pay to ladies.” 

She thought he was laughing at her 

“Now fair’s fair,” she pleaded. “ You’r 
a gent. Don’t you take me off.” 

But he had been laughing at himself, 
or at destiny, or at the grim chance that 
can take a man from command of a troo] 
to turn a washerwoman’s mangle, 

“Don’t you see,” said he, a littl 
ashamed of his irony, “I’m glad to hel 
you on a heavy day? I'd hate you to pa 
me The notion strikes me as incon 
gruous.” 

That last sentence was as Greek t 
Mother Bunce. 

“Well, help me you shall, my dear 
said she. “And if you won’t take money, 
how about a kipper for your backfirst? 
Start the loaf on the crusty side I fancy 
crust with my smelly.” 

Mother Bunce had her own name for 
cheese 

So they sat down to supper 

“Ma,” said he suddenly, “where can 
get the nicest flowers?” 

“Flowers?” said she. Be 1 Mary 
gold that flaunts its virgin glitter, asking 
not sowing nor any care, garde leave 
All Saints cold. 

“Roses,” he said; “lilies, rnations! 

“Why, heart alive!” said Ma. “You'r 
never going to a wedding 

“No,” he returned; “fact is, |] metime 
send—someone—a _ bit of eengrocer\ 
White roses, now, might do. Can I get 
them here? 

“At Hills,” she said. “Th ost am 
o’ money - 

“Then,” said Darrell, “we'll have to pa 
a mint!” He swallowed |} cocoa and 
strangled a grimace Will vou buy ther 
for me, in, confidence 

“ Confidence ? she queried, a mysterious 
mouthful to Ma 

‘Say nothing to any livir soul, I 
mean 

“Dearie,” she returned impressively, a 
was a nurse. All Saints knows Mary Bunce 
is a living tomb o’ secrets.” 

Anvhow, Darrell put his trust in her 

“Every week,” he said, “while I’m here, 
will you send off some flowers for me if I 

Ive you the addre 

Yes: I'l! do it, m lea 1 é 
lo put on a vrave, en 

“No,” he said “On a ce t 
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That information, however, was quite 
above Mr. Bunce. 

So every week the flowers went. Ma 
cot them to be at their best by Sunday. 
He packed and addressed them, and she 
took them to the post office. Every week 
they went to “Mr. John Hitchcock, Car- 
penter Wvke, near Droitwich.” 


“Rum,” thought Ma, “for my gentle- 
man to send flowers to a carpenter!” 

Once, after three years of it, when he 
had lost his pound a week on that fell 
“binge” at Exe, she grew bold to tell him 
so, seeing Darrell was pinching his flower 
money out of “smelly ” and cocoa. 

“You ought to take more care of your- 
self an’ not go wasting all that money on 
a plain carpenter.” 

“Not on a carpenter,” said he, with his 
lean and bitter smile; “on a carpenter’s 
son, Ma. There’s a difference.” 

“Why,” said she, “he must be a friend 
f yours.” 

“T have not that honour,” returned Mad 
Darrell distantly. 

But there he was wrong. That Carpen- 
ter’s Son of whom he thought wa? his 
friend, whatever his desire or his deserts. 

So there’s the picture of Mad Darrell as 
1e abode five years in All Saints with Ma 
Bunce, save when, having fought a police 
man, he was constrained to other har- 
bourage, 

\ll people knew him. Some were touched 
at a hint of tragedy, some only wondered 
that a man who had held their horse’s 
ead for a copper should return’ thanks 
graciously, aloofly, and in the accent of a 
public school 


Others only laughed at the 
tales concerning him; how, when he 
knocked down P.C. Dane he picked him 
up with, “Sorry, Dane. Keep your hands 
ff and I’ll walk up St. Peter’s with you 
to the station like a mouse; ” or, how he 
would alwavs have a clean shave before 


facing a magistrate. He was something 


to pity or despise or deride, the crude 
material for the obvious moral, which is 
the basest use that mankind makes of man. 

Mad Darrell ! 

Now, it fell in the fifth year of Darrell’s 
stay, and in the mayoralty of Sir Elkan 
Cotterill, that a clergyman came to Bishop- 
stone on a double errand. The former was 
business, the latter courtesy. 

First, he had to seek the treasury of the 
locese, which is in Cathedral Yard, to 
ay the dues involved in his translation 
trom the incumbency of a village near 
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Bishopstone to a rectory in Worcestershire. 
Chis gentleman’s name was Greene. 

Having settled accounts with the deputy 
treasurer and paid his dues, Mr. Greene 
mooted his other object. “Can you, I 
wonder, put me on the track of a man 
named Darrell? He is interested in Church 
affairs, and ought to be well known in 
Precincts circles.” 

“Darrell,” said the treasurer. “The 
name is not in the Precincts. Is your 
friend resident here, Mr. Greene?” 

“Oh, yes; for some years,” returned the 
parson. 

A clerk drew his superior’s attention 
with a whispered word. The _ treasurer 
smiled. “The only man of that name that I 
know,” said he, “figures more often in 
police courts than in churches! Hand me 
the directory, Bates.” 

The directory failed them. Bishopstone 
revealed no Darrell. 

“Strange,” said Mr. Greene; “I rather 
gathered that he would be well known. 
He must hide his light under a bushel.” 

“Qur Darrell is well known,” returned 
the treasurer; “but his light is incon- 
spicuous.” 

‘J should very much like to find him, 
if I can,” returned the parson. “Perhaps 
a tradesman might help me?” 

He went back to his hotel, one of those 
low, dark, roomy, comfortable places that 
seem to wait the return of knee breeches 
and satin waistcoats. “The county” com- 
ing in to any function would surely put 
up there, and the landlord was not one 
but a file of directories. 

“No one of that name uses the house, 
sir,’ said he. “Only Darrell I know I 
won't allow on the premises.” 

Mr, Greene nodded ‘I’ve heard of him. 
How much farther a bad reputation goes 
than a good one! He's not my man.” 

“Tf I might make a suggestion, sir,” 
aid the landlord, “ask the mayor. He’s 
over there!” 

He pointed out Sir Elkan, who lunched 
at the Three Feathers on busy days and 
was alone, taking a cup of coffee in the 
lounge. 

“He knows everybody who is anybody.” 

Now Sir Elkan was a jovial man, kindly, 
rich, of a sporting humour, and dignified. 

“What is it, Ward?” he asked. 

“A reverend gentleman here, Sir Elkan.” 
The landlord indicated Mr. Greene. “ Look- 
ing for a Mr. Darrell.” 

“The last time I spoke with the only 
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Darrell I know,” 
genial grin, “I think I said: 
lings or seven days.’ And he 
*Work’s scarce. I'll do the time and save 
the money.’ ” 

“It couldn’t be my Darrell, sit 
clergyman firmly. 

“Sit down,” said Sir E!kan. 
cigar and tell me more. I should like to 
help you for the credit of our city 

Mr. Greene accepted the chair, but re- 
fused the cigar. “You are very kind,” 
said he. “My mission is not altogether 
casual. I would not willingly leave it un- 





said Sir Elkan, with a 
‘Ten shil- 
answered 


,’ said the 


“Have a 


done. This will explain. I used to be at 
St. Nicholas, near Kingsgate, you know, 
close by here. A month ago I accepted 
the living of Wyke, near Droitwich. After 
my induction, I found the altar at Wvyke 
continually set out with fresh flowers on 
Sunday. My wife had formerly under- 
taken that pleasant duty at St. Nicholas. 
On inquiry, she found that the flowers were 
placed there by the sexton, a very estim- 
able man of the name of Hitchcock. She 
tactfully suggested that she would like to 
continue at Wvke a task which had become 
dear to her at St. Nicholas, and he ex- 
plained that the flowers were sent every 
week by a gentleman named Darrell, who 
lived at Bishopstone, a son of the former 
incumbent, and that he had done this from 
the date of his mother’s death. Now, first 
I desire myself to thank Mr. Darrell for 
his interest in the parish in spite of a long 
absence. The other part of my 
is more intimate. Hitchcock, 
give me no address other 


mission 
however, can 
than Bishop- 
stone.” 

“Pm sorry I cannot help you, sir,” said 
the mayor, good 
friend 
absolute 


“Vour 
invalid or an 


humouredly. 
either an 
hermit You have heard about 
Darrell I know.” He 


willingly give five 


must be 


the only 
"Te 


hospital for every gift that he has 


laughed 
shill ngs to our 
made 
to anv church since he has live 1 here! 
“That’s unfortunate,” said Mr. Greene 
“My Darrell is a gentleman 
“Well, so is 


ours,” said the mavor 


“Gone to the demnition 

know, Mr. Greene.’ 
“Mine,” said the parson, 

a trust faithfully for years.” 
“Ours,” said Sir 


’ 


bow-bows, you 
“has fulfilled 


Elkan, “I would trust 
with a job just as lone as he could remain 
sober. I told him so the firse time that 
Darrel aid “7 I 
your trust and went 


he came before me 


ac¢ epted 


down, | 
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know more of vour 


might 


business than 
you might like, your worship.’ 
very little on the bench 


I’ve been 
these last four 
months, or I could tell you the very date 
when he was last before us.” 

“Then I can dismiss th 
Mr. Greene. 

* Absolutely,” 
set inquiries 


at chance,” said 


returned the mavor: “[’]] 
atoot for vou if 1 1 care 


He crossed to the small-paned bow window 


i aN 
an 1, looking out, saw omething that mad 


him beckon the .clereyman 


1 


‘Our only 


ine im Darrells,” he said smiling, “js 
coming up the road with a_ basket of 
washing!” 

‘He might have heard of his name- 
sake,” mused Mr. Greene hopefully. “] 
think [ll ask him 

‘It isn’t every parson t ht § 
Elkan, “who likes to be seen with a wash 
ing basket \loud he said I’m afraid 
vou are chasing wild gee 

Parson Greene came up with the whit 
basket in St. George’s 

Excuse me,” said he, “your nam 
Darrell Mine’s Greene Do you mind 


me coming along with you 
I'm busy,” said Darrel] 
I'l} share the basket.” offered t 


par ~On 


‘Gallery play? ” asked Darrell (x 
for .trade ? ” 

“No, returned Green F ] 
out of my shop IT belor | int | 
would do me no good he: H 
ci m with sincerity Lhe | v > 
“Fact is, I think you can he 

“Rescue work as a spare-time empl 
ment?” grinned Darrell 

“If vou are the man I’! fter 
Greene. “vou don’t need re — I’ve 
message to give to a chap nan Darrell 

Darre'l 'unged on furious!) Ba t and 
Greene trailed behind 

“Where do vou come fron ked 

“\Worcester wav,” uid Gre 

Phe man stopped and turned p lg eves 
on him Why not mind f 
ness,” he said, “and leave me to mind 
mine 

“It 1s my business to deliver a message 
to a man named Darrell Greene 
‘and I’ve found my man 

“Humph!” said Darrell, “this 1s m 
by tel? 

“iV time’s yours, vid the parson 

Darre rinned ird il] it 

vid he I turn in here 

Uhe parson waited t a side € ance 








d 


Vv 
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** Excuse me,’ said he, ‘ your name's Darrell. 
Mine's Greene. Do you mind me coming 
along with you?’ ”’ 


five minutes tii] Darrell came out without 
a basket. “I’m in a hurry,” he said, “and 
I'm going this way.” 

That was into the country at a five-mile- 
an-hour gait. Mr. Greene had to pay with 
a jog-trot for his shorter legs. He was 
relieved when the long man turned from 
the path and climbed a fence on to a rail- 
Way cutting, 


“Still there?’ queried the scallywag 
over his shoulder. “I’m going to gather 
primroses,”” 


“T’ll help,” said the parson, persever- 
ingly amiable. He climbed the fence and 
then stopped. “No, I won’t,” he said. 

So there he sat, chilly, on the top rail. 
Frost was in the air, and snow in the 
shady places of the bank. Darrell, lean, 
hungry, and without an overcoat, ranged 
like a wolf to fill his cap with anything 
that had the hardihood to bloom. After 
ten minutes Greene threw the man his own 
soft black felt 

Darrell filled that, too. He was almost 
apologetic when, at last, he climbed the 
fence, “I’m in no end of a hurry,” said 
he, 

“Exactly,” said Greene. “It’s Friday 
afternoon dd 

Darrell stared, but their pace was too 
fast for speech It was a queer enough 
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procession when they regained the town. 
Darrell did not favour side streets, and 
strode with his cargo of blooms down St. 
George’s. The parson followed _ breath- 
lessly behind. People turned to look. 

“Mad Darrell, drunk again! Quite a 
time since his last.” 

In All Saints they caused quite a lot of 
amusement, 

\t the cul-de-sac, with the tannery gate 
ahead and a slaughter-house on one side, 
Darrell opened a door on to a passage 
split by a stair. 

“Right-o, Ma!” he called. “I'll bring 
up the dibs, four and six. I’m going to 
run this morning’s through the wringer.’ 

He lunged through to a scullery and 
disposed his flowers in fresh water, then 
turned to a mangle. 

‘T don’t mind giving you a turn there,” 
said Mr. Greene. 

Darrell nodded. 

“Queer taste of yours,” he said; “but it 
will help. Thanks, much.” 

As the parson laboured at the mangle an 
“T’m going to Wyke to- 
morrow,” said he. “If you thought of 
posting—anything—there, I’d take it more 
carefully. It might give you more time if 
you did not have to catch the country 


post.” 


’ 


idea occurred. 
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Darrell stared, his thin strong hands 
dripping with his work 

“Sir,” he said; I’ve been rather a 
wine, and I'd like to thank you for not 
helping me with those flowers l owe you 
more courtesy than L’ve ven you. Will 
you take a cup of tea while you tell me 
your message? It won’t be any use, but 


I'll listen.” 
“ Splendid fellow,” said Greene. 


no end.” 


“ Thanks 


Greene was a rather understanding sort 


of chap. 
Darrell 

“One for 

cro ked, 


fixed up the tea—three 
Ma,” he said “My landlady, 


rheumatism. Old thing abcut 


cups. 


is 


a hundred and six. I'll take it up.” 

Then it became plain to the parson why 
Darrell did the washing 

“Now,” he said, as he came downstairs 


‘I came here,” returned Greene, “with 


duty to I’m not quite certain that 
haven't 


a you. 


I 


sermonizing.” 


found a second. Forgive my not 


“Thanks for the omission,” said Darrel 
dryly. 

Then we'll come to the hosses,” went 
on Greene. ‘You o it » hear of an 
interview I had with my _ pred sor at 
Wvke.” 

Darrell’s face set sternly “Go ahead! 

“His name was said the pa 


son, “He is very old and infirm, and 


a 
haps a bit wiser than he used to be “He 
gave me a letter to man med Darrell, if 
such a one should eve me to Wryke 
He begged me to let you know ‘I have 
judged my son hard é id, ‘and lost 
him. I should die the more happily f 
his forgivenes But if I uld die, at 
later on you may ome a im ive 
him this.’” 

He delivered the lette 

Darrell took it. “Tha yu he Lid, 
and put it aside. “That al 

“T want to thank \ for flowe 
said Greene, “placed on the altar eve 
Sunday during how many y« ? 

Darrell shifted his place abrupt); 

“Not me,” said he t n mother 
She always did that and—in h: last ill 
ness—it worried her lest ‘Dad won't 
remember,’ she said, ‘that some of us come 
nearer to Our Father’—her words. Mr 
Greene, not mine—‘in the beautiful things 
of life tle mav forget She asked me ‘os 
see to the flowers on the Table.” He stood 
up. “That was before I went off the rails 


Afterwards, I just kept it going Hitch 





cock helped. He couldn't g me ay 
if he wanted to; knew noth 
The old man never wanted to hear f; 
me again 

He has written you th tte 
the parson 

I’ve another letter of me, 
turned Darrell grimly. He w é 


a He 


vitrio had reared me He 
expended his wealth to start on 
honourable career. I had dis 1 


self, my uniform, and his good n 








true enough I had, ended he, the 
tage of my mother, whose mis] dk 
ness I have not forgotten what he 
there. At te ast, he said | ld 
tarve 
I t wa 1 lone t 1M 
Green 
Anvhow rid Da | t 
I’ve neithe Morne nor t 
“Well,” said Mr. Gre t’s t 
care to } 
th l ent 
to 1 
th a ly 
t th moment I h 
é hort 
l t esn’t matt 
yn ‘It won’t | He t 
fim of h nterview i 
ou will come along \ 
iid he, “between ? f 
forgive the entiment t 
flower on the altar Me Pe 
po 1s would ease quit 
Da 
1) pa rem 1) < 
that he id bee r 
ve m Vea 
Fo i long ha I-m ( t t 
e hesitated; the i 
sort) ‘Tl 1. ¥ 
“when I have fixed up 1 I 
bh ithe a ] ke 0 t ( 
wo pn! Sudder ] For 
ive that bit of pose, ¢ 
‘Tt wn to be sé i Ri 
1 trulv I'm gtad that | 5 
Stout lad murn G ‘Now 
if you will eet t fl In 
ro p ta nd } it 
lad ’m a pa \ t 
t k | n 
He went stairs kn 1 and wa 
admitted 
“I’m a friend of Mr. D rid he 
“Ah! iid the old, old 1 tremu! 
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was 


ous 











jady, with a sudden malevolent and fiery 
energy, “was he wearing a waistcoat, the 
young sinner ¢ 

“TJ am proud to say,” said Mr. 
“that my friend was not wearing a waist- 
correct, 


Greene, 


coat nor, if my observation was 
while he was getting on with the launder- 
ing, an undervest!” 

“I thought as quavered Ma 
Bunce. “It’s hardly decent, my dear. Sold 
everything, he has. He himself 
and carries on with the washing that ram- 
pageous if I mentions it, that I hardly 
know if I’m standing on my head or my 
heels as I lie up here all day and dream 
of him getting bronchiters.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr, “he is, 
after all, only paying for what he chose to 
throw away.” 

Mrs. Bunce raised herself painfully upon 
her pillow, angry and “You 
say that!” said she, “and call yourself his 
friend! You're like the rest of ’em. You 
don’t know, like me. What’s he ever done 
again make 
wicked ? 

Joyously Mr. Greene undertook the task 
of devil’s advocate. He wanted to be 
beaten. “He has not uncommonly,” he 
said, “been before the magistrates for con- 


much,” 


starves 


Greene, 


accusing. 


you to 


” 


you carry on so 


luct that neither does him any good nor 
iis neighbours.” ; 

“Lies!” said Ma “Dar- 
rell’s never had a drop o’ drink this five 
months. He's able to spend 
eer time or he’s done my 
here. Let alone 
making enough on his own account to pay 
my rent. Let alone them flowers for the 
carpenter’s son.” 


Bunce fiercely. 


never bin 
money while 


washing, with me up 


“The carpenter's son?’ 
I don’t understand.” 
“More don't I,” returned the old woman. 

“Once I asked him if it was a friend, and 

he said, mighty distant, ‘I have not that 

honour.’ ” 
"on. said Mr. 

think he has I 

and tell him so.’ 


said Mr. Greene; 


Greene, very 


softly, “7 
think I’ll go downstairs 


sje 


“IT haven’t got a leg to stand on,” 
aughed Sir Elkan Cotterill. “I’l] make 
ut a cheque. No”—Sir Elkan paused, 


lrowned a moment, and then turned to the 

allywag, to whom he had last said: “Ten 
shillings or seven days.” “If they have the 
hotes in the office, I'll give them a chit so 


that they can hand ’em over to you, Darrell. 
Now, how about that job?” 


FLOWERS FOR THE ALTAR 
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Darrell stood up before him, lean, half 
starved, tremulous with weakness. “Sir 
Elkan,” he said, “I—er—— Oh, hang it 


al]——” 


The mayor nodded to Greene. “Come 
along,” said he, “and let me show you my 
pictures. I'll be back in five minutes, 


Darrell. 
my tea. 
line? ” 

He waited for no reply. He knew it was 
no good waiting. Darrell’s back was to 
them both—and his shoulders shook. 

“I’m taking your word about this so- 
briety business, Greene,” said the mayor. 
“EE , the matter of the flowers is 
your personal experience.” 

“You can easily confirm the other, sir,” 


I’m just going to arrange about 


o 
Poached eggs on toast in your 


oD 


course 


returned the parson. “I have no doubt 
myself.” 

“It’s knocked me sideways,” said Sir 
Elkan. “I’d just gone on supposing that 


the poor beggar was—like he always has 


been.” 

“And he would have been,” returned the 
parson, “if he had not to place those 
flowers on the altar for the sake of some- 
one who trusted him, and slave at the wash- 
tub for the else. It’s a 
queer world, Sir Elkan, 


sake of someone 
‘There’s so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us.’ 


” 


You know the rest, sir? 

“Ves, trust,” said Sir Elkan thought- 
“We will continue the treatment.” 
treatment, and very 


fully. 

It was a 
successful. 

“T’ll explain to Hitchcock,” said Mr. 
Greene at the station, as he went away. 
“Perhaps, some day, you will come along 
and bring the flowers yourself?” 

“Perhaps,” said Darrell. 

Greene hesitated. Down the line he 
could see the white plume of his train 
approaching. 

“Flowers,” said he, looking down at his 
burden, “flowers for the altar! There’s 
one bloom that I could wish to see among 
those you send.” 


sound 


Darrell raised his eyebrows. 

“The flower of forgiveness to a hard old 
It might be held, perhaps, as a very 
one who had joy 


man. 
choice blossom offered to 
in such things.” 

Darrell held out his hand. ‘“ Words don’t 
go for much,” he said; “one is often as 
good as a dozen. I Owe you a very great 
deal, sir; more than I can say. That last 
flower—I’ll bring that one myself.” 








Showing the equipment and materials needed for making jam 


The Best Method 


of Jam-Making 


By 
H. A. Day 


Jams and jellies that are required to show good keeping qualities 


should be scientifically and carefully made. 


LTHOUGH jam-making is an art that 
comes gift to 
most different 

methods of making jams, much as 
there are different qualitic 
duced by the jam-makers 


natural 
are 


almost as a 
women, there 
just as 
in the jams pro 


What is uni 





versally wanted undoubtedly is a jam that 


will keep good and sound until the time 


comes for its consumption, whether that be 


In 


time. | 
not keep for 


almost at once or in a years 


most households a jam that w 


an almost indefinite period under good 
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First cook the fruit 
alone, stirring it with 
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a wooden spoon until 


The fruit 


cook on an or- 


broken up. 
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dinary gas-ring 
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THE BEST METHOD OF JAM-MAKING 








ditions of storage is hardly worth the mak- 
ing, and huge quantities of good fruit are 
spoilt annually by those who essay to make 
jam, but. succeed in making a semi-liquid 
sticky mass that must be used up immedi- 
ately to prevent deterioration and loss. 
There is one point in which attempts at 
economy are invariably made by the average 
jam-maker, and that is in the quantity of 
sugar used. It is supposed that by allowing 
the minimum amount of sugar to each pound 
of fruit that money is saved; but taking into 





consideration the quality of the jam pro- 
duced and its actual food value, a little 
thought will show that there is a decided 
loss—at any rate, no satisfaction. 

To start with, then, use the maximum 
quantity of good sugar—one pound ora little 
more to each pound of fruit. This increases 
the bulk of jam, which is a step towards 
economy in producing as much as possible 
for the initia! expenditure 
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Sealing the jars with 


a layer of melted 





parafin wax 
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The fruit, of any kind, must be well 
washed or wiped to be freed from dirt or 
foreign substances. Then it must be weighed 
and put into the preserving pan. Do not 
add the sugar at present. (Some people 
prefer to add the sugar straight away, but 
the boiling of the fruit alone is considered 
to add considerably to the food value of the 
jam.) 

There is no necessity to add water in the 
case of the softer fruits, but a little will be 
necessary with plums and other hard fruits. 
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A convenient 
method of trans- 
ferring the jam 
from preserving pan 


to the jars 
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The cooking must be of a gentle nature, 
stirring meanwhile to break up the fruit. 
This process aids the setting of the jelly 
and adds to the quantity of the jam 
produced. 

When the fruit is well pulped take the 
preserving pan from the fire, and the sugar 
should be well stirred in before putting it 
back again Never add the sugar whilst 
the pan is on the fire. On returning the 
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pan to the fire the mixture must be 
quickly for about a quarter of an 
Note that the more rapid the boiling is the 
better wili the jam be. 

Test the jam in the usual way by placing 
a little on a saucer. If it sets the jam is 
ready; if not it must have a longer boiling. 





boiled 
hour. 





The 
be skimmed off just before thé jam is poured 


scum from the top of the jam should 
into the jars. 

Previous to this, of course, the jars will 
have received a thorough cleansing and dry- 
The 
It will be 
found very easy to transfer the jam from the 


preserving pan to the jars by 


ing, and are now ready for the jam. 
jars should be slightly warmed. 


means of a 


jug. Fill the jars to the brim to allow for should be used, and none that insound 
shrinkage, cover each jar at once with a beginning to decay. Jam-making on th 
coating of wax, and then wait until they are lines becomes at once a_ pleasurable task, 
cold before tying down. The wax cenerally combined with the certainty that go 
used is composed of slab paraffin wax, which quality jam is produced and its preservat 

is melted down and poured into the jars ensured 
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from a spoon until a thin layer covers th, 


top. This renders the Jars airtight. Tie on 
the covers when the jam is cold, and 
finally, store the jars in a dry, wel 


ventilated cupboard. 
rhe necessary equipment for jam-makin 
is not expensive, and will generally be found 
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The final preparations 
for tying down and 
storing are quite 


simple 
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amongst the utensils of an average house 


hold 
metal is the most important thing; balance 
wooden spoon, jars, ind other 


hat are 


scales, a 
accessories t usually ava 


possible a mixture of ripe and partly ry 
fruit should be selected, as this vives the best 
results in food value and keepir yualitic 


but no hard, undersized or deformed fruit 
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CHAPTER XI (continued) 
Felicity to the Rescue 


Y names’s Rainham,” he said briskly ; 

“Peter Rainham.” He was speaking 
now to Mrs. Barnes, and the start 
which Felicity gave escaped him. “My 
chauffeur told me that he had had an acci 
dent, and I’m exceedingly sorry about it; 
but I gather that the constable was satis- 
fied that it wasn’t his fault.” 

Mrs. Barnes drew herself up, pathetically 
dignified. ‘That is quite right,” she said. 
“Tf anyone was to blame, it was my poor 
daughter herself. Her deafness prevented 

r from hearing the horn.” 

“So I understood.” His keen, pitying 
lance at the 


eyes flashed again in a swift g 
invalid and_ back. “But I only got 
the full particulars this morning. I had 


them by an odd chance from a man who 
had just visited the office where your 
daughter used to work. They happened 
to mention that one of their typists had been 
much upset by hearing that a former em 
ployee, who was also a relation of hers, 
had been knecked down on the Embank- 
ment yesterday.” 

“Ves: that’s Mabel,” Mrs. Barnes said. 
“My niece, Mabel Wallis. She knew no- 
thing about it till the policeman who saw 
the accident told her this morning on her 
way to work 
afternoon off to come back and see how Ada 
was, which was very kind of him.” 

“Yes; I heard that, too.” 

Once more Sir Peter’s glance travelled 
swiftly from one girl to the other; from 
Ada Barnes, lying prone and _ helpless, 
watching him with those pathetic, lustrous 
eyes of hers, to Felicity, straight and sup- 
ple, the embodiment of vigorous health, 
and a beauty that was so oddly reproduced 


So her chief gave her the 
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in paler, less effective fashion in the girl 
in the bed. 

Something of the patient incomprehen- 
sion of a dog was in those golden brown 
eyes of Ada Barnes; Felicity’s resembled 
them only in the colour and shape. There 
Was no pathos in Felicity’s eyes; they held 
a quiet but vivid interest that wasn’t 
touched by any of the awe that one might 
have expected to see in the eyes of a 
humble law copyist, who finds herself con- 
fronted by someone as celebrated in her 
particular world as was Sir Peter Rain- 
ham, K.C. 

At the back of Felicity’s eyes lurked even 
the faintest twinkle of amusement. She was 
finding the situation distinctly humorous, 
having instantly grasped the fact that Sir 
Peter, helped by the likeness between her- 
self and the deaf and dumb girl, was taking 
her to be Mabel Wallis 

For once she was actually meeting some- 
one who knew Camilla, without the spon- 
sorship of Camilla’s friendship. This man 
was accepting her as she stood, without 
any background, as it were, unless it were 
the conjectured background of a steno- 
grapher’s office and the visible one of a 
Fulham lodging-house. 

A flicker of impishness which was foreign 
to her nature sprang up in Felicity. She 
inswered Mrs. Barnes’s words and Sir 
Peter’s glance in a way that was deliberately 
misleading to the latter. 

“Why not?” she demanded lightly. 
“Only a very stony-hearted employer 
would have refused leave on_ such an 
occasion,” 

Mabe! Wallis had been there when she 
herself had arrived, ten minutes ago; a 
brisk, plain-featured young woman, not in 
the least like her cousin, and almost 
aggressively capable. One realized that 
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Miss Wallis knew her own value, and one 
might guess that she was rated highly by 
the firm for whom she worked, since it isn’t 
every typist who feels able to demand an 
extra afternoon off at a moment’s notice. 
A kind-hearted creature, too, obviously de- 
voted to her afflicted kinswoman, but with 
not over-much tact 

Felicity had seen the tears roll up on 
to the other girl’s lashes as Miss Wallis 
had loudly bemoaned the added misfortune 
of the accident having happened at this 
particular moment. 

“Just when poor Ada had got the chance 
of a different kind of job—well paid, too,” 
she told Felicity—‘“to sit model for 
real flower-seller in a picture that an artist 


a 


as 


is painting. Not that it’s work that I'd 
choose myself,” she added hastily; “but 
then, it’s everyone to what they’re suited 


for—that’s my motto; and some have their 
fortune in their finger-tips, like me; and 


some in their faces, like Ada. And the 
gentleman who gave her the introduction 


said she was just exactly what his friend 
was looking for, and that if she was satis- 
factory it would be almost sure to lead to 
more work of the same kind.” 

“Has she interviewed the artist yet?” 
Felicity had asked. “Because he might be 
willing to wait until she is well enough to 
sit for him.” 

Miss Wallis shook her 

“He wanted a model in a hurry,” she 
said. “The picture had held up 
already because he couldn't the model 
he wanted, and Ada to to 
his studio to-morrow morning. There isn’t 
even any way of letting him know till then, 
because he's been on Continent for the 
till late to 
be pretty wel 


head. 


been 
get 


was have gone 


the 
week-end, and won't be 
night. So I expect that he’l 
annoyed.” 

No; she wasn’t very tactful, was Mabel 
Wallis; and again Felicity had felt, rather 
than seen, the other girl wince 


After the 


home 


well-meaning 


“Job's com 
forter” had departed on an errand for Mrs 
Barnes, she had done her best to cheer up 
the disconsolate mother and daughter. She 
had even offered to call on the artist to 
morrow and explain the situation Of 


course there was no knowing what kind of 
man he might be; 
friend had omitted mention his name 
He had merely told Ada to present herself 
at a certain address on a certain date, and 
had given her his card 


words of introduction written 


by some oversight his 


to 


a few 
it. 


own with 


upon 





Still, Felicity h 
whoever he 


the account which 


was inclined to that 
was, he might be touched by 


pe 


she would give him of 


the girl’s accident, and of what this pos- 


sible engagement meant to her, and perhaps 
she might be able to persuade him to hold 
the work over until Ada was able to sit 
for him. 
Meanwhile Sir Peter was clearly anx 

to make the fullest amends for the accident 
that he could persua le Mrs sarnes to 
accept. He firmly insisted on being at 
least responsible for the fees of the doct 
who had said that he was coming again t 
morrow to see how his patient was n 


on, and it was obvious that he felt this to 


be entirely inadequate. 


“Tf you will allow Miss Wallis to s 
fice an afternoon’s work,” he ar 1, his 
glance again wandering to Felicity, ‘in 
order to set her mind at rest about you 
daughter, surely you won’t deny me th 
satisfaction of setting my conscience at rest 
by doing all I can to make amends for th 
damage that my wretched car is responsible 
for.” 

But Mrs. Barnes proteste 1, with flustered 
obstinacy, against anything further in tl 
way of compensation. They had no clai 
upon him, she said; the policeman had 
admitted that. The fact that she had at 
once recognized this man’s name as one 
of whom her late husband had often spoken 
with great admiration, and that she knew 
him to be one of the leading lights in tl 
profession of which Edward Barne had 
been a very humble member, stiff that 
patheti pride of hers against putt her 
self under an obligation § to n The 
widow of a self-respecting solicit lerk 
might be brought very low through povert 
but not so low as to accept charity 

“It's very kind of you, indeed; but | 
couldn’t dream of letting you d thing 
more,” she repeated brusque Her agit 
tion quite blinded her to the fact that Sir 
Peter was directing an appealing glance at 
Felicity, whose sympathetic expression en 
couraged him to hope that at least o! 
member of the Barnes family was pre 
pared to see things in a sensible light. Ii 
he could only get a chance of speaking t 
her alone! 

She was extraordinarily impressive, th 
plainly dressed girl, with her frank, un 
embarrassed scrutiny of himself, I beauty 
and poise that was es, gal was the 
word A ridiculous, highfalutin expre 
sion, but it exactly snited her 
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He wasn’t a man given at all to fantas- 
tical imaginings, but the absurd notion 
flashed into his mind that a young queen 
might have moved to her coronation with 
the same graceful that marked 
Felicity’s exit from the room a few minutes 
later. . 

Having finished arranging the flowers, 
she had seized her opportunity while Sir 
Peter was carrying on a halting conversa- 
tion with Ada, by means of the slate, to 
follow Mrs. Barnes into the other room, 
and to make her farewells out of the other 
visitor’s hearing. 

She was still under the sway of the im- 
pulse which had driven her to foster his 
mistake about her identity. Though she 
would probably never see the man again, 
the little encounter had pleased and 
amused her; she didn’t want to correct his 
error. So she departed unostentatiously. 
But downstairs, on the doorstep of the de- 
pressing little house, Sir Peter overtook 
her. His car was waiting outside for him. 

“Could I give you a lift anywhere? ” he 
asked, e 

She hesitated. 

“I’m really distressed about your cousin,” 
he went on, “and as I’m you agree 
with me that I ought to be allowed to do 
more to help her, I should much like to 
talk it over with you and see whether any- 
thing can be managed.” 

“JT don’t think they'll hear of accepting 
any further help,” Felicity said regretfully. 
“And I’m sorry, because they undoubtedly 
need it.” 

“T’m afraid they do,” Sir Peter said. He 
liked her frankness; it was so impersonal 
and straightforward. She faced humili- 
ating facts with no attempt at camouflage. 

It appeared that some women, after all, 
were straightforward and devoid of little- 
Only a few days ago Camilla Kel- 
thorpe had won a new respect from him 
by showing that she could check her restless 


dignity 


sure 


hesses. 


curiosity and refrain from probing into an 
affair that This girl 
now was revealing an attitude which was 
equally devoid of all false pride and of a 
too-easy grasping at a stranger’s bounty. 
He felt that he wanted to know more of 
her; she Was a curious anomaly. 

“Are you in any particular hurry, or 
would you let me give you tea somewhere ? ” 
he ventured. “Your work 
day, isn’t it?” 

Felicity demurely answered his first ques- 
tion and ‘ast. She said 


wasn't her business. 


is over for the 


she 


ignored the 
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wasn’t in any particular hurry. And, no— 
she didn’t mind where they had tea. 

Then, suddenly recollecting that she was 
supposed to be familiar with the neigh- 
bourhood, she added, on a wild guess, that 
there were quite good teashops in the 
Fulham Road. 

“And in lots of other places,” he inter- 
posed, smiling. He opened the door of 
the long, low car for her, and as he got in 
beside her added to the chauffeur, who sat 
in front at the wheel: “To the Savoy, 
Grey.” 

An unusual thrill of elation held him as 
they drove off. He hadn’t felt very sure 
of his ground; she might have thought his 
suggestion an impertinence. 

As a matter of fact, Felicity had gasped 
a little inwardly—not at his invitation, but 
at the place he had chosen in which to 
play host to her. He was certainly un- 
conventional; he lived up to the reputation 
which she had heard given him. The Savoy 
Hotel, where he might meet any of his 
friends, was not exactly the place she would 
have expected a man to choose to entertain 
someone else’s typist in. In fact, she was 
rather astonished at finding him so ready 
to entertain a chance woman acquaintance 
at all. 

Camilla had described him lightly as a 
man who cared little for the opinions of 
anyone, and nothing at all for the approval 
or friendship of women. That was all she 
had said about him. Intimately as Felicity 
had once known Camilla, and although 
their old intimacy had lately been resumed 
with no apparent diminution, there had 
been certain reservations in the renewal 
of it. 

Felicity had no idea that Camilla took 
any special interest in Sir Peter, and con- 
sequently no thought of Camilla intervened 
to keep her from thoroughly enjoying her 
adventure. 

At first, as they glided smoothly along 
the Embankment, they discussed the situa- 
tion as regarded Ada Barnes, and he asked 
the nature of the job which the deaf and 
dumb girl had been offered. When she told 
him— 


“That’s wretched bad luck,” he said 
warmly. “It might have led to steady 


work for her if she had turned out to be a 
good model. Her type’s quite an uncom- 
mon one, and I should imagine it was 
eminently paintable.” 

He was looking at Felicity as he spoke; 
and a faint colour mounted to her cheeks 
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as she realized the fact that he was think- 
ing, not of her supposed cousin, but of her- 
self. A moment or two later she knew that 
she had guessed rightly when he remarked 
that it was a pity she hadn't the spare time 
to take her cousin’s place temporarily. 
From this they fell to discussing the pos- 
sibility of helping the Barnes’ in some in 
direct They hadn't yet reached a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty when 
they arrived at the Savoy; and there, fot 
the moment, they left the subject. Felicity 
was rather glad to drop it; she was feeling 
a disgraceful fraud, yet, for the life of her, 
she couldn’t bring herself to end 
innocent deception. It had all 
so naturally; it hadn’t been her 





way. 


her very 
come about 
fault in the 


first instance, and she was enjoying it 
immensely. 

They talked of many widely diverse 
things as they sat at a secluded table 
before the dainty tea-equipage which was 
by no means the novelty to his companion 
which Sir Peter might have thought it—if 


he had given the matter a thought at all. 
All her life Felicity had been accustomed 


to dainty and refined surroundings. The 
Dales were poor, but there was nothing 
sordid or ugly about their poverty. What 
was completely new to her was a ¢téte-a-téte 
with a companion of Sir Peter’s mental 
calibre. 

And it seemed tto her that. half 
her enjoyment was owing to his misappre 
hension. Probably, if he had known who 
she was, he would have fe!t it encumbent 


upon him to talk on the same 
subjects as the men 

met in London. But the fact 
lieved her daily life to be spe 
four walls of an 


tale, 


whom she 


shallow 
had 

that he be- 
nt within the 
interests to 


other 


office, and het 


lie far apart from social frivolities, was an 
inevitable bar to this 

Books, psy holoevy, old London—thev 
talked of many things, and very few of 
them were the things in which Sir Peter 
was accustomed to find that other women 
took any serious interest Also, in every 


case, the personal element was 
lacking from his compani 


markedly 
n’s attitude 





Yet not for many lone vears had the 
personal factor affected his own o tlook so 
vividly. Talking to this surprising young 
woman was, in some ways, he thought, like 
talking to another man: although. while 
he watched her pouring out the tea, he was 
acutely conscious of the upple wrist that 
curved so gracefully, of the deep, soft voice 


with its intonations that 


left nothing to b: 
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desired, and the 


sweep of tine, black evVE 
brows above the beautiful, expressive eyes 


How 


a relation of 


did she come, he wondered, to be 


those two women in the Be] 


size Row lodging-house? By what law of 


anacronisms was she working in a typist’s 
office, for a typist’s meagre sala He 
clothes hadn’t the stamp of the clothes 
worn by most of his mother’s friends, Ro 
mond Cressitor, even in her less affluent 
days, would have considered that coat and 
skirt, that hat, beneath contempt. But n 
thing could disguise the perfect lines of 
their wearer’s figure, the proud setting of 
her head on that finely modelled throat 
One conjecture after another passed 


through his mind 


them satisfied him. 


about her, and none of 

She was a riddle that 
he couldn’t solve as yet, and when he r 
newed his former suggestions f 
with the difficulty in regard to 
it was with a keen desire fo: 
tunity to solve 


Io! dealing 
Ada Barnes, 
further oppor 
the riddle of Ada’s cousin 
He proposed various methods by which 
might act as intermediary 
kinsfolk; the in- 
titious 
windfall of good luck h they might be 
persuaded to believe in, and 
“Y-yes, Felicity agreed doubtfully. She 
didn’t quite know what to say. The sit 
tion, so 


his companion 


between himself and her 


+ 
vention, tor some fh 


example, of 


whi 


far merely piquant, had becom 
embarrassing. He 
granted that he 
order to out one of thes 


seemed to take it for 
ag iin in 
chemes. 


would ser 
carry 
He might 


even look her up at Mabel 
Wallis’s office. What was she to do? 

He misread her hesitatior “Vou don’t 
like the idea?” he said. “It would be a 
very white lie, surely. But I expect lies 
of any kind wouldn’t come easily to you.” 

Felicity grew hot all over with discom 
fort. Without answering for a moment, s! 
swiftly reviewed the situation, and told 
herself with a quickened thrill of her pulse 
that the game had gone far enough; it wa 


time to stop it 


“T don’t know whether you'll say that, 
she began nervously, “when I make a con 
fession to you which I ought to have mad 
long ago.” 

She wa lowly drawing on her 


There was just the chance that he might 
annoyed; 


sliked being 


be really 


ciever pe pie Ole 


strongly d made to feel 


Would the humour which she read in th 
man’s eves and mouth be proof against t) 
hurt to his self-esteem if it wasn’t, she 
would at least save her own dignity Dy 











making the first move to break up the 
interview. 

“You see”—out it came a little breath- 
lessly—‘“‘I’m not Mabel Wallis at all! I 
couldn’t use a typewriter to save my life. 
’m just*an absolute stranger to these 
people, like yourself. I came to inquire 
after that poor girl, because I happened to 
see the accident yesterday and helped the 
doctor when he took her home. That’s all.” 

He stared at her blankly in his bewilder- 
ment. 

“Then, why in the world——?” 

“It was your fault,” Felicity hastily and 
rather unfairly defended herself. “You 
seemed to take it for granted that I was 
Miss Wallis. Of 
course, I can see for 
myself that there’s 
the oddest and most 
unaccountable _ like- 
ness—Ada Barnes is 
almost my double! 
Even the doctor 
noticed it. But 
still——” 

“Good heavens! 
I’ve been a complete 
idiot!” Sir Peter 
interposed with un- 
expected emphasis. 
But there was no 
resentment in_ his 
voice: she realized 
to her relief that 
the humour she had 
based her hopes on 
must be triumphing 
successfully over his 
natural chagrin at 
having been taken 
in. Indeed, one 
might have almost 
thought there was a 
touch of satisfaction 
in that emphasis of 


his, “Sir Peter overtook Felicity. 
anywhere, he asked *’—p. 1013 


All of a sudden he 
laughed outright. It 
was a laugh that was schoolboyish in its 
whole-heartedness—for all his forty-two 
years, 

“I’m not going to apologize,” he said, 
“even though I’ve been a really fatuous 
ass. I should have 
hadn’t started all 
conceived 


known—anvone who 
wrong with a pre- 
would Jhave known at 
once; and of all things, a preconceived 
Retion is the thing which a man in my 


notion 
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profession ought always to avoid. 
me right; what do you say?” 

Felicity smiled. 

“<Thank you for my good tea’ meets 
the case, I think,” she answered demurely. 
“And, apropos of the same tea, please un- 
derstand that I shouldn’t have dreamt of 





It serves 







“Could I give you a lift 


accepting your kind invitation—no matter 
how nicely it was meant—if I hadn’t known 
more about you than I let you imagine. 
One of your mother’s friends is also a 
great friend of mine—Camilla Kelthorpe. 
At the present moment I am actually stay- 
ing in Camilla’s flat in Brook Street.” 

“But that’s excellent!” he exclaimed. 
“We'll now proceed to consider ourselves 
formally introduced.” 





THE QUIVER 


He solemnly pulled out his handkerchief, 
tied three knots in it, and, draping it over 
his hand, rapidly converted it into the 
absurd marionette which amuses children. 

“Here,” said he, with mock gravity, “we 
have Miss Kelthorpe.” He made the gro- 
tesque little figure bow its knotted head in 
his own direction, and altered his voice 
to what was meant for an imitation of a 
feminine one. “Sir Peter, allow me to in- 
troduce you to-——?” 

“Miss Felicity Dale,” supplied his com 
panion, with equal gravity, and added with 
a gracious bend of her beautiful head: 
“How do you do, Sir Peter?” 

Whereupon they both laughed outright, 
as two people laugh when they are con- 
scious of something far beyond the foolish, 
surface joke to make them feel light- 
hearted. 

“So that’s that,” he commented iightly, 
restoring his handkerchief to its normal 
condition. “And now what are we going 
to do about those poor dears in Belsize 
Row?” 

His whole air said plainly that he was 
determined to look upon the little house- 
hold off the Fulham Road as a joint re- 
sponsibility of his own and his companion’s, 
He didn’t intend to relinquish that con- 
venient link for an instant. 

They lingered a little longer, discussing 
it, and it was finally decided—by Sir Peter 
—that Felicity should keep him awn fait 
with developments, and that, meanwhile, 
he should try to find congenial work for 
both Ada and her mother. 

“The sort of post that would suit them,” 
he said thoughtfully, “would be a care- 
taker’s post in the country, where the 
mother could take in sewing as well; or the 
job of lodgekeeper.” 

So the matter was left for the moment. 
It wasn’t till he had motored her back to 
Brook Street—and stayed a few moments 
to explain the situation to Miss Wilmot, 
and to put things on a thoroughly conven- 
tional footing—that Felicity remembered 
an earlier suggestion he had made to her 
in her assumed character of Mabel Wallis. 

There was nothing to prevent her doing, 
if she chose, what the busy typist wouldn't 
certainly have had time to do—impersona- 
ting the deaf and dumb girl and taking 
her place as an artist’s model. Her morn- 
ings, after all, were more or less free, 
now that Miss Wilmot was laid up; she 
could easily put in an hour a day at this 
man’s studio until the picture he wanted 





her for was finished; and any further offers 
of work could be transferred to Ada Barnes. 

If she were to borrow Ada’s clothes, the 
likeness between the two would probably 
be even more striking. 

Felicity played with the idea that even- 
ing, but only played with it. The thing 
seemed too fantastic to contemplate seri- 
ously, and she hadn’t yet realized that the 
mysterious fates which had taken her life 
into their hands, when the clock struck 
twelve on Saturday night, had scant regard 
for a sane and seemly ordering of things, 

Immediately after breakfast the next 
morning she settled her chaperon comfort 
ably on the sofa by the open drawing-room 
window, and departed for Belsize Row to 
inquire after her protégée. 

She left Miss Wilmot quite easy in her 
mind about her. Wilmy, in her own in 
capacitated condition, was really thankful 
for the interest which someone else's disas- 
ter was affording Felicity. She was also 
distinctly intrigued by the odd coincidence 
which had involved Sir Peter Rainham in 
that disaster. The impression which her 
charge had apparently made on a man of 
Rainham’s calibre was a good deal more 
important in Miss Wilmot’s eyes than her 
successful début among all the rest of 
Camilla’s friends. 

Wilmy, be it observed, had no more sus 
picion than Felicity that Camilla herself 
was attracted by the great K.C., otherwise 
she might have been perturbed. Only the 
shrewd eyes of Lady Montravers, seeking 
a reason for her niece’s obstinate state of 
single blessedness, had detected that fact 

An omnibus from the corner of Park 
Lane took Felicity within easv walking dis- 
tance of Belsize Row Here she found a 
deep depression reigning over the little 
ménage, although Ada had had a _ fairly 
good night and was feeling as well as 
could have been expected in her poor 
bruised body But the mind-« of both 
women were burdened with fresh upset- 
ting news. 

They had heard from the artist to whom 
Ada had been recommended. A brief post 
card, dispatched last night, in which he laid 
great stress on the importance of her not 
failing him this morning 

“You see what he says.” Mrs. Barnes 
resignedly handed the card to Felicity 
“The other 
address. And now my niece, who called in 


gentleman gave him our 


here on her way to work this morning, 


says he’s quite a celebrated man, but queer 
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tempered. Mabel was always one for read- 
ing the society papers that tell you all about 
actors and artists and that sort. And she 
says that likely enough, when he hears that 
Ada can’t come, he’ll be too put out to 
bother about her any more.” 

Felicity took the card and read the few 
lines inscribed upon it in a small, irregular 
handwriting, with thick downward strokes 
and large capital letters. As she read her 
interest quickened. 

For the post-card was signed by the name 
of the man whom she had so much wanted 
to see; the man of whom Miss Wilmot 
didn’t quite approve—Paul Vanderlee ! 


CHAPTER XIl 


Felicity Acts a Part 
ISORDER 


studio. 


reigned in Vanderlee’s 

The big room looked as though a 
hurricane had blown through it in the 
twenty minutes he had spent there since his 
frugal breakfast of biscuits and strong coffee. 

Canvasses were strewn everywhere, fur- 
niture pushed this way and that in order 
to get at some particular charcoal sketch 
or impression that was stacked away 
behind it. 

The owner of the studio looked as though 
he himself had recently come through some 
devastating spiritual or physical experi- 
ence. He wore a tired and haggard air, 
and his complexion was greenish in its 
pallor. 

Paul Vanderlee’s trips to Paris were apt 
to leave him in this condition—jaded and 
irritable and Camilla had not 
been far from the truth when she had sug- 
gested to Miss Wilmot that perhaps the 
artist had claims on his income of which 
his casual friends knew nothing; or per- 
haps it would have been more correct to 
say that he had drains upon his purse of 
intimate boon com- 
The headlong orgies 
marked these trips 
back to his old haunts were not only de- 
moralizing, but left him with a depleted 
banking account, and a disinclination for 
work, 


restless. 


which only his most 
panions were aware. 


of dissipation which 


But he knew that if once he gave in to 
that feeling inspiration would soon atrophy, 
and the capacity to earn an income suffi- 
cient to indulge his moods of reckless 


extravagance would leave him So he 


spurred himself on to his work, and to the 
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evolving of certain other schemes which 
were connected with it. The effort gradu- 
ally soothed his nerves and pulled him 
together. 

He was standing now in front of the un- 
finished canvas which Miss Wilmot had 
liked so much—the group of three flower- 
girls; and littered on the floor around him 
were rough charcoal sketches for the pose 
of the third figure. The original concep- 
tion had evidently dissatisfied him; it had 
been blocked out. Presently he looked at 
his watch, swore impatiently in fluent 
French, and turned to the mantelpiece on 
which a sheaf of letters lay waiting for 
him. 

Rapidly glancing through these, he 
selected one for more careful perusal. The 
envelope bore an elaborate monogram and 
contained a brief note in a woman’s writing, 
as were most of the rest, excepting various 
tradesmen’s accounts over which he had 
gloomily. Presently a sardonic 
smile curved his full, pale lips. 

“Softly, my friend,” he muttered. “These 
airs and graces may pass muster with the 
rest of your little make-pretence world, but 
not with me.” 

He went out to the telephone in the pas- 
sage outside, and three minutes later was 
in conversation with a smooth, deferential 
voice—the voice of a well-trained maid. 

“Miss Cressitor is not up yet, sir.” So 
the voice answered his inquiries. “She is 
still asleep. No, sir; Miss Cressitor’s 
orders are that she is never to be disturbed 
in the morning for a telephone call... . 
If you would care to leave a message. . . .” 

“Will you remind Miss Cressitor,” Van- 
derlee said as smoothly, “that she promised 
to meet me here at one o’clock? And also 
cay that I shall be obliged if she can make 
it convenient to keep her promise.” : 

With that he rang off; and as he did so 
the electric doorbell shrilled out suddenly. 
From the bedroom beyond came the sound 
of heavy footsteps advancing towards it: 
Vanderlee’s charwoman at her morning’s 
work. 

“All right, Mrs. Jenner,” he called out; 
“T’ll answer it.” 

He knew whom it must be—the model 
whom Marston had found for him. 

She was standing outside on the landing, 
her basket of flowers slung over her arm 
and supported on her hip, making a splash 
of vivid colour in that badly lighted 
spot. Vandelee’s first thought as his eyes 
travelled over the graceful poise of her 





scowled 
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figure and the unusual beauty which was 


enhanced by her shabby clothes, was that 
Marston had, if anything, underrated her 
value as a She was exactly what 


he wanted 


model 
if she turned out to show even 
the modicum of intelligence which was all 
that he had learnt to expect from the novice 
at posing. His eyes dropped from her face 
to the explanatory card stuck in a prom.- 
nent position among the flowers. Marston 
had warned him that his discovery was a 
deaf mute. He took the 


shiny envelope which she held out to him 


common-looking, 


and read Marston’s card of introduction. 
Then he nodded. 

“TI think you'll do,” he said abruptly. 
“My friend tells me that you read lip 
language. Can you understand what I 


say?” 
Felicity Her eyes 


his face, with as good an 


nodded. were fixed on 
imitation of the 
deaf girl’s anxious expression as she could 
manage. 

Mrs. Barnes had needed some 
before she had allowed 
of her daughter; but once she had been won 
over, she had coached Felicity carefully 
in her part, and Ada had watched with the 
keenest interest. 
been wiped out on Felicity’s slate 
Ada, final 
the good Samaritan diessed in her double’s 
clothes. The invalid, who had apparently 
very little vanity on the score of 
looks, had scrawled : 

“When I think of 


you, I feel that it is a case of penny plain 


per suading 


this impersohation 


The last words which had 
had been 
after he 


written by survey of 


her own 


myself and look at 
and twopence coloured.’ 
Felicity had laughed and 
in protest; but her richly 
had made her more than ever a 


haken her head 


mounting colour 


‘Venus of 


the mean streets. 
She followed Vanderlee now into hi 
studio with outward composure but a sud 


i 
} 


T he po + bil 


den inward dismay. 
her 


ty hadn’t 


dawned on until a second or two ago 
that she might take an instant and hearty 
dislike to the man with whom she was com- 


mitted to spend an hour alone for 


several 
days running. 

Yet this was what had happened 
' Vanderles at his 
He wasn’t the kind of man to waste 


Felicity was seeing 
worst 
charm 


on a mere any of the 


which he 


paid model 


knew how to when he 
His manner was curt and off-hand: 
the kindly sympathy which 
in Sir Peter Rainham’s eyes as 


Feli- 


exer e 
{ hose. 
it had 
had 


none ot 
shown 


he looked down at poo! Ada Barnes. 
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city wasn't gifted with that queer intuitio; 


n 
which had made Camilla fe that the 
Dutch artist wasn’t a man to be trusted. 
even when she was seeing him to the best 
advantage; but, seeing him from another 
point of view, she was able at least to read 
the marks of dssipation on a face that 
wouldn’t have pleased her, even if it had 
lacked them. 

The adventure which she had undertaken 


more or less lightheartedly bade fair to be 


something of an ordeal under these con 


ditions. She could only hope that het pay 


would make the thing worth while, as 
helping the two poor wome1 Belsize 
Row. 

The exact amount had not been stated. 
so she would have to leave t to Vande 
lee’s generosity. She didn’t feel equal t 
discussing terms with him on her slate 


Meanwhile she mounted the model stand 


as directed, and took her seat on a 


stool, gazing about her with keen interest 
until the artist had shifted his easel ha 


I 
a dozen times and, finally satisfied with its 


position, was free to attend to her own pose 


By gesture and example he tried to mak 


her understand what he wanted. and sh 
found him very difficult to please; while 
he, on his part, was blissful ynscious 
that his “deaf and dumb” model could at 


anv moment have entered a protest in good 


audible English against the mutterings of 


profane impatience with w 1 he reeted 
each failure of hers to give m exactly the 
pose he wanted. 

She was bound to admit that t 
was entirely impersonal, but she very much 
disliked being pulled and pushed into pl 
by h > long tobacco tains | i I nd it 
was a great relief when he fina retired 
to his easel and began to make ; uy 
cha oal ketch of her I nd ngure 
Ten minutes later, however, he w lis- 
satisfied again, and tried ar 
oO it went on 

The model had only bee neaged 
an hour in the mornings, and it w eleve! 
o’clock when Felicity had arrived at the 
studio Vanderlee worked 
hard on each pose, and the strain of het 
unaccustomed rigid stillne to te 
on her neg before he pared a t ) ht t 
her. In her réle of deaf mute lidt 
know how to draw his attention t Tact 
Finally she tried a leep 
moment the charwoman adr 
another artist who had i 
same building, and id drop ar 














“*Who's your model?" The other lowered his 
voice as his eyes wandered to Felicity ""—p. 1020 
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row some oil paints which he himself had 
run out of. 

Vanderlee threw down his charcoal and 
indicated to his model, with a curt gesture, 
that she could rest. 

The visitor was a huge, bearded man, 
with a certain air of genial authority; and 
while Vanderlee rummaged 
colours for the tubes which he required, he 
stood critically in front of the easel. 

“You’d do first-rate work,” he 
sently, “if you'd stick to this kind of thing, 
instead of flattering silly fools of women 
with claptrap stuff that’s neither good art 
nor decent portraiture.” 

“The silly pay 
Vanderlee cynically. “I 
this sort of thing except as a safety-valve.” 

“Who's your model?” other 
lowered his voice as his eyes wandered to 
Felicity, who was resting on the window- 
seat, leaning against the wall. The strong 
sunlight, pouring in, showed her profile, 
slightly uplifted, perfect in its youthful 
freshness, against the shabby, paint-stained 





among his 


said pre- 


fools best,” remarked 


can't afford to do 


The 


wall. “It’s an unusual type.” 

Vanderlee laughed. 

“In more ways than one,” he said. 
“Marston found her for me; she’s the 


genuine article—sells flowers on the Em- 
bankment, and she’s deaf and dumb.” 

“Poor little devil!’ the bearded giant 
said in long-drawn accents of commisera- 
tion. “How d’you make her 
what you want?” 


understand 


Van- 
His attitude towards 
other people’s physical afflictions was one 
of callous indifference, coupled—if he hap- 
pened to be in an idle mood 
“But 


“Oh, she can read lip-language,” 
derlee said carelessly. 


with cold- 
you can say what 
you like before her,” he went on. “She'll 
be none the wiser so long as she isn’t 
watching your face.” 

Felicity felt herself suddenly growing 
scarlet, and, bending forward, turned her 
head away, peering out of the window as 
though something on the roofs below in- 
terested her. Oddly this was 
another phase of her adventure which she 
hadn’t allowed for: that she 
sarily be thrust into the 
unwilling eavesdropper. 

“That must be rather convenient for you 
at times,” the other said dryly. 

“What d’you mean?” 
round on him sharply, a 


blooded curiosity. 


enough, 


must 
position of an 


neces- 


Vanderlee swung 
sudden suspicion 


and hostility in his tones ss 
“What I say, my dear chap. 


No offence 





meant. 
a queer lot about your place sometimes. 
hose fellows who were models for some of 
the your ‘St. 
Slums,’ for instance. I’ve m round 
here pretty often since then. Interest you 
as a type, no doubt; and keep you 
with others of their kind in 


But vou can’t deny that you get 


crowd in Theresa of the 


seen 


in touch 


ase you want 


"em; but I shouldn’t imagine that their 
language would be edifying for any young 
woman to listen to.” 

“Oh, there’s no harm in them.” The not 
of contempt in Vanderlee’s \ was 
mingled with an odd suggestion of relief 
“T don’t suppose they'd offend girl's 
sensitive ears, even if she hk them 
She's probably accustomed to sight 
worse language in the slum she h from.” 

The older man shrugged lders 
“Even so,” he said; and thet eft his 
sentence unfinished. 

Felicity resumed her pose after had 
gone, and sat on till twelve lock 

Then Vanderlee dismissed , and she 
noticed with some misgivin that hard 
though he had worked, there was nothing 
to show for it so far, ex« ‘pt experimental 
ketches. Her engagement as model for 


this particular picture bid fair to last 
longer than she had thought. So much the 
better for the Barnes’, from a financia 


point of view; but it was going to be very 
awkward for herself. Two or three morn 
ings spent presumably with her deaf and 


dumb protégée would not be inquired into 


very minutely by Miss Wilmot; she would 
take them for granted; but beyond that 
Felicity would have som lifficulty 
accounting for how she spent her time 

And she had decided already not to take 
Wilmy into her confidence about this seque 
to the accident. Wialmy didn’t approve o 
Vanderlee; she would be fussed and 
bothered about the whole busines Why 
worry her with a thing that—since it had 
once been begun—must need ne on 
with ? 

She went down the steep, stone stairs 
rather soberly, and was obliged t tand 


basket to make room 


coming upstairs ina 


on one side with her 


for someone who was 


whirlwind of hurry, on little high-heeled 
shoes whose paste buckles flashed as they 
mounted rapidly. She was young and fal 
and beautifully dressed in pale grey 
georgette, with a huge bunch of violets 
tucked into the folds of a floating tulle 


scarf that wrapped her neck and siender 


shoulders in a smoke-grey 
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Felicity only caught the merest glimpse 
of her face between those folds and the 
rose-pink lining of her wide hat-brim; a 
glimpse of vivid blue eyes, of a little, short, 
straight nose, and delicate childlike mouth 
that was set at the moment in rather tense, 
bad-tempered lines. 

Those lines didn’t relax as she reached 
the top of the stairs and pressed a small 
gloved finger sharply on the electric bell. 

She had barely noticed the poorly-dressed 
girl on the stairs; she took very little in- 
terest in other women at any time. And 
this afternoon her own grievance was ob- 
sessing her to the exclusion of everything 
else. That grievance was a little thing in 
itself—merely an impertinence, a piece of 
presumption on the part of a tiresome man; 
she had dealt successfully with many such. 
But in this instance she had a dim inkling 
that the = slight foreshadowed 
something more definitely unpleasant—even 
alarming. 


insolence 


In her present mood Rosamond Cressitor 
might have met a dozen, insignificant mem- 
bers of her own sex and noticed none of 
them. How was she to know that on those 
dusty stairs she had just passed the un- 
conscious tool of a Nemesis that had stayed 
its hand for eight long years? 


CHAPTER Xiill 
George Bassett Speaks Out 


RS. DALE had expected to be in- 
terested in Camilla’s account of her 
dinner-party, but she certainly hadn’t 
been prepared to find that the chief point 
of interest was focused so near her own 
home. 
after, 


The morning Camilla, as she 


dusted the 
finitely on her line of action She would 


sitting-room, had decided de- 


trust to her own instinct and ignore Sir 
Peter's hinted revelations concerning George 
Bassett’s past. She would do even more. 
Having made her chorce, she would have 
no half-measures. Mrs. Dale should know 
who Bassett was. That element of the snob 
in her, which had kept the 
side the pale of her favour, should be tact 
fully routed with the news that he was, 
by birth and breeding at !east, quite fit to 
associate on equal terms with Felicity and 
herself. 

For the rest, she fancied that the secret 
in his past was safe with the Rainhams as 
far as most people were concerned. They 


young man out 
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had thought it their duty to warn herself; 
but they weren’t the kind of talkative 
people who would enlighten mere acquaint- 
ances like the Dales. So she, too, would 
hold her tongue; and she hotly repudiated 
the mere suggestion that any harm could 
ever accrue to the Dales through her 
doing so. 

In this mood she entered the dining-room 
and found her hostess more punctual than 
usual, and full of curiosity. 

The new aspect of the Grange, Mrs. 
Rainham’s taste in furniture, several bits 
of London gossip were all retailed before 
Camilla diplomatically heralded her donme- 
bouche by casually mentioning Mrs. Rain- 
lam’s admiration for Barstead Farm. 

“You know,” she added, neatly assuming 
a knowledge which Mrs. Dale certainly 
hadn’t possessed, “that when she drove 
past the other day I was just leaving the 
farm with some butter for Elspeth, and Mr. 
Bassett happened to be there talking to me. 
But he retreated into the house when she 
stopped the carriage, so I couldn’t intro- 
duce him.” 

“My dear child!” Mrs. Dale raised pro- 
testing and scandalized eyebrows. “You 
didn’t really dream of doing such a thing, 
I hope? What would Mrs. Rainham have 
thought?’ 

Camilla smiled serenely. 

“Well, as it happens,” she said, “the 
Rainhams seem to have known his mother’s 
people very well, so it would have been 
quite all right. The late Mrs. Bassett was 
a Deloray—Yorkshire people, aren’t they? 
There was a Deloray girl—a distant rela- 
tion, I suppose, of Mr. Bassett—at school 
with Felicity and me.” 

Mrs. Dale’s piece of buttered toast was 
arrested half-way to her lips. 

“A Deloray? Oh, but that’s impossible, 
my dear. The Rainhams are making 
some mistake.’ She was very emphatic. 

“No.” Camilla took 
secretly congratulating herself on the way 
in which this first intimation of her own 
friendliness with their neighbour had passed 
almost unnoticed in the shock of the suc 
ceeding news. “It’s quite true. The Rain 
hams have cleared up the mystery of old 
Simon’s elder brother. It seems that he 
outraged all the soil-rooted Bassett pre 
judices by becoming a parson; and he ran 
away with this Miss Deloray, and her father 
cut her off with a shilling, but the rest of 
her family accepted him and liked him.” 
She paused to let the information sink in, 





another scone, 
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and then went on: “Isn’t it quaint to think 
that she was old sister-in-law ? 
I expect she was perfectly sweet to him if 
they met, that her husband’s 
parishioners adored her! All the Delorays 
are supposed to have a tremendous gift of 
charm, aren't they?” 





Simon’s 


ever and 


“T’ve always heard so,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Have you ever really spoken to this 
man next door,” Camilla went on, “or 
had a good look at him? He's got 
delightful manners, and I expect old 
Simon would have said that he ‘ favoured 
his ma!’ She laughed—the rippling 
gurgle that George Bassett found so fas 


cinating. Mrs. Dale evidently found it in- 


fectious, for she laughed in sympathy, as 


she was meant to laugh. And Camilla, the 
diplomat, rejoiced at the sound If Mrs 
Dale could be brought to look upon her 


previous ban against the young man, not 
as an irretrievable mistake, but 
joke, the day 
half won. 


an amusing 
was, she thought, already 

Later in the morning this optimism justi- 
fied itself 

Mrs. Dale decided to walk to church 
She didn’t often make the effort; but when 
Camilla 
before starting, in a frock of pale green em 
broidered 


presented herself for inspection 


with the rose-wreathed 
hat which Vanderlee had approved of, she 


muslin 


made up her mind to accompany her. She 
was rather proud of her attractive guest 
Camilla’s clothes had a cachet that wasn’t 
often seen in these parts 

As they passed the gates of the farm 
Bassett was coming out with ouple of 
dogs at his heels, and wearing a suit of 
light tweeds He raised his hat, and for 
the first time the bow which Mrs. Dale 
gave him was friendly and _ persona! 


Camilla’s smile and 
friendlier still 


Her he irt, 


“good morning” were 


usually under perfect control, 
had given a sudden leap whe she saw 
him; and as her eyes met his, with their 


grave, veiled challenge, she knew 
nightmare of the 
a nightmare after all 
mattered 


and gone aln 


that the 
evening etTore was 


only 
hing 
rucial 
ost before 





about it that really 


had 


she knew it 


moment come 


She walked on beside Mrs. Dale with a 
queer, uplifted feeling, half exultant, half 
frightened, now that the die was ast 
Then, as her companion’s comment 


ene 
I 


trated to het 


to earth with a thud 


consciousness, she 


: -ame dow n 


“You are 
woman 


qyuice right, my dea 


was admitting graciou 


young man is really quite pres 
wonder, now, if I were to write him a ]i 
note and say that I have just discove 
that we have mutual friends 

“Oh, no; please don’t! Camilla 
hastily “He’d think that I'd been d 
sing him, and I should fee terril 
self-conscious !”’ She laughe y 
“Why not ask him casually 


day, and just take it for grante 
been too busy settling dow 
routine of the farm to want to 

with formal civilities so far! 
that do? 

Mrs. Dale, after a little mild 
agreed that it would; and Cam 
breath of relief 

As far as she wa oncerne 
hams were henceforth a ibje 


avoided, except in a vel 


George B 


between herself and 

She would leave him to forn 
conclusions as to whether o 
enlightened her about him It 


that he had expected them 
outright if 
little 


that perhaps he 


t} } 
they Nat 


ask her 


heart beat a 


. a 
faster at t 


would voluntes 


the true story That, be it « 

how she already styled it 

true story that version of Ba 

story which he alone could tell 
That afternoon she chaneed 

ind went for a long im 


taking the direction as t 


h led past the farm 


same 
which 
in't 


saw her, he d yme 


-lowly, hoping that he might 


She wanted to get the awk 


meeting over; she was 
him realize that the relat 
ther hadn’t changed 

On this drowsy umm 
shady road was launted 
couples Camilla received 
the buxom maiden who w M 
underling at the farm \t 
voung lady next door, | 
engaged herself f t 


ind grinned sheepish 

They were on] two t 
be in to feel ho bly tr 
try on Sunday afternoons w 
for love only She not 
place, but e felt absurd 














“*It's absurd, impossible! j 





I won't listen!" she pro- 
tested hotly "—p. 1026 





, 
and about twenty vards from the gates of 
Barstead Farm met Mrs. Neale’s kitten 
1 out in the middle of the road, round eves 
) a-gleam, bushy tail erect,; a dauntless little 
explorer, treading delicately on forbidden 
a ground. It came at a trot and with a con- 
| fiding “mew” to meet her; and_ she 
t realized that here was a_ providential 
if | opportunity, 
h | Obviously Bassett didn’t intend to thrust 
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ee 


her in the smallest degree 
gave some that it still 
but since this morning’s talk with 


his society upon 


until she sign was 
welcome; 
her hostess, she felt she could quite openly 
march up to his door and restore his house 
keeper's pet to its owner. He opened the 
door to her himself. 

“Have I awoken you out of a Sunday 
sleep?” demanded gaily, and knew 


hadn’t. “All my house- 


} 
sne 


very well that she 
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hold are indulging in one; I heard Elspeth 
snoring in the kitchen when I left the 
house! But at least one of your establish- 
ment seems to hanker after afternoon 
church.” She held out the kitten. “I met 
this on its way. Was it very interfering 
of me to discourage it?” 

He laughed; and then, suddenly serious: 

“TI can’t imagine you ever being that,” 
he said, as he took the kitten. “And Mrs. 
Neale will be intensely relieved.” 

His assurance veiled a deeper meaning. 
Camilla, on the point of asking whether 
Mrs. Neale knew that the kitten mis- 
sing, checked herself. They stood a 
moment or two talking. He asked no ques- 
tions about her dinner-party, and she made 
no allusion to it until just as she turned 





was 


to go. Yet it was in both their minds al! 
the time, and each knew that the other 
knew it. 


“Rainham has said something,’ Bassett 
told himself. “If he hadn’t, she would joke 
what I said last week, and would 
draw my attention to the fact that Saturday 
had brought no change to our friendship. 
He has said, at least, enough to make her 
understand that I had some serious reason 
for warning her that she might want to 
drop me, or. . .” 


about 


He hardly dared let himself think of 
that last contingency. That she should 
have heard everything—as Rainham would 
have told it—and still meet him on the 
same friendly terms: it was so wonderful 


that he could scarcely credit it! 

It was only as she parted from him that 
she remarked casually that Mrs. Rainham 
had been thinning out a grove of trees at 
the Grange, which now allowed of a view 
across the open country, backed by the hill 


behind Barstead Farm. 

“] didn’t suggest,” she added lightly, 
“that she should try that view by moon- 
light! I should simply hate the idea of 
supplying in my own person what artists 
call the ‘incident’ to a bit of scenery.” 


Basset’s face lit up in the swift way she 
was learning to watch for. 

“Does that 
may hope for 
night?” 

“Why not?” she returned. “The moon 
won’t last much longer, will it?” 

So that evening saw Camilla rambling 
the countryside once more, and on the two 
succeeding evenings, despite Felicity’s 


asked, “that |] 
f our walks to- 


mean?” he 
another 


letter of anxious warning. 
And, curiously enough, though nothing 
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was between herself and her 


said 
panion on the subject that was evel present 


com 


with them both, the shadow of its 
brooding wings seemed to draw them nearer 
together. 

If Camilla was secretly perhaps a little 
disappointed that he didn’t open the sub 
ject and repay her confidence with perfect 


very 


candour, her intuition, sharpened by the 


emotiona! which she was 


experience pass 
ing through, understood why he didn’t 
He wanted to keep their friendship as long 


as possible untouched by a painful ar 


possibly sordid echo from the past That 


he would tell her, of his own accord, 
sooner or later, she didn’t doubt for a: 
instant. 

About the middle of the week the weather 
changed suddenly—clouded over; there was 


When Mrs. Dal 


invitation t te 


a threatening of rain 
sent Bassett an informal 


by Camilla, the latter brought back 
regretful refusal, on the score that every 
one on the farm, including himself, wa 


get the Nav 


working at high pressure to 
before it was spoilt. 





On Saturday the clouds brok« Soft, 
heavy thunder-showers drenched the s 
baked earth, dashing the flowers 

By that afternoon’s post Camilla had 
letter from Felicity describing meet 
with Rainham. Felicity said nothing abo 
her further adventure as a mod n Pa 
Vanderlee’s studio; she had felt that it wa 
hardly the moment to blazon a decid 
unconventional action of her owt 
had just been lecturing Camil her 
indiscretions. But the letter ave ( 
sufficient to think about as it w 

Felicity would have been taken abs 
if she had known that it told Cam 
much more than its write ea knew | 
herself It told her somethir v onl 
a short while ago, would have been most 
unwelcome news And a the meaning 
dawned on her of Sir Peter’ alling twi 
since Tuesday on the little flat in Brook 
Street, and of his sending book nd flow 
to Felicity, her first definite sensation wa 


one of surpri ed amusement that it w 


in the least unwelcome after all! It was 
just interesting and_ rather del 

ironical : Felicity, having saved het 
hostess’s jewellery, had now with equal 


sangfroid man whom 
Camilla 
more 
Camilla, reading the letter for the second 
, the window of 


appropriated — the 


had fancied herself to even 





vaiue 


time, as she stood in bay 











the sitting-room, laughed silently to herself 
just as a stormy gleam of sunlight broke 
through a rift in the clouds. 

Mrs. Dale looked up from 
the light fell across it. 

“After all, 1 don’t think it’s going to be 
much,” she said. 

“No,” Camilla answered absently 

“And, 
safely in, there’s no damage done,” 
Dale added. 

Camilla agreed; but she wasn’t thinking 
either of the “As it 
is, it doesn’t matter at all,” she 

But she felt that the situation re- 
quired thinking over, nevertheless; and ten 
minutes late1 her in a short pleated 
skirt and a gay green jumper that matched 
her close-fitting felt hat, swinging rapidly 


p=] 


her book as 


coming when the hay is 


Mrs. 


now, 


hay or the weather. 


said. 


saw 


along the wet roads, deep in thought, and 
with no particular destination in view. 

It must self 
that made her take the turning that led to 
Barstead Grange. Not that she wanted in 
the least to meet Sir Peter if he should 
happen to be the week-end; but 
because, in his new réle of pursuer instead 
of pursued, he filled her for the 
moment with a new and oddly impersonal 
interest. 


have been her subconscious 


down for 


mind 


The land along one side of the road, 
however, was Bassett property for quite a 
long distance, and so it wasn’t surprising 
that a tall, mackintoshed figure should 
presently appear in sight, old Simon’s 
favourite spaniel at his heels, her silky 
black coat bedraggled with mud. 

“Do you know that it’s going to pelt 


he told her. 
come out so far 


again in about two minutes? ” 
“You had no business to 
without a coat oi 

But his face 
of his 


an umbrella.” 
belied the solicitous severity 
umbrellaless, he 


tones Coatless or 


was glad that she hadn't stopped at home. 


Camilla looked up at the sky. In her 
abstraction she hadn’t noticed how omin- 
ously it had clouded over once more. The 
first big, cool drops splashed upon her 


upturned face. 
“Good gracious! I 
she exclaimed 
“Vou reassured her. 
“You'll have my coat. But it wouldn’t be 
a bad plan to take shelter. There's a shed 
in the of the turnip field I came 


shall be drenched,” 
in some dismay. 


won’t now,” he 


corner! 


through a short w ay back.” 

He took off his coat and insisted on her 
putting it on, for the rain was merging now 
into a steady downpour. 


Then, turning, 
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he walked back with her along the road, 
absurdly lighthearted under the darkened 
sky. Presently the outline of a slanting 
roof showed above the hedge, and a little 
farther they came to a half-open gate. 

“IT thought I shut it,’ Bassett said as 
they went through. “Careless of me.” 

Back along the hedge they hurried to- 
wards the shed, the spaniel trotting ahead 
of them. 

It was a makeshift erection they came to, 
of tarred boards roughly put together, with 
an ill-fitting door that hung open on broken 
hinges, and with no flooring but the 
trampled earth. An efficient refuge from 
the rain, but a shoddy enough setting for 
the situation that was to follow—as drama- 
tic and tense a situation as could well be 
Imagined. 

For it wasn’t empty—someone else had 
taken shelter there just before them. The 
black spaniel was fawning in fervid spaniel 
fashion hand of Sir Peter Rain- 
ham, who was sitting on a little pile of 
rusty machinery just inside the door, philo- 





over the 


sophically smoking a cigarette. 

startled “Oh!” . from 
Camilla as he rose to his feet and greeted 
her. Then his glance rested with a swiftly 
growing recognition upon her companion, 
and the which followed 
seemed to have lasted years before he spoke 
again. 

“How do, Bassett,” he said coldly; “it’s 
a long while since I’ve seen you.” 

“Eight years last March,” the 
man shortly. “My memory 
me even as to the exact date.” 

His face had suddenly stiffened 
grown stony; through the tan which a 
tropical had burnt into his skin a 
curious grey pallor showed. Sir Peter’s was 
mask-like, as usual; he threw 
half-smoked cigarette with a neat jerk of 
the wrist, and it was quenched, hissing, on 
the wet earth outside the shed. 

Camilla, standing between the two men, 
felt as if her every nerve were naked and 
quivering. Why—oh, why hadn’t Bassett 
told her before this what she dreaded and 
yet ached to know? She alone of the three 
darkness, blindfold, with that 
paralyzing sense of a live powder-mine in 
her immediate vicinity. 

And a light was even now being applied 
to that mine. 

The note of almost truculent challenge 
in the younger man’s tones had loosed the 
hold which Rainham was keeping over 


There was a 


strained silence 


younger 
said serves 
and 


sun 


away his 


was in 
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probably take up the acq 


uaintance where 


ite set his jaw grimly. 


{To be continued) 
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himself; released the acute resentment “You'll do it,” he said, “‘ heré 
which had seized him at ihis encounter. Either because you've alrea 
Since last Saturday he believed he had Kelthorpe the whole sto 
further grounds for objecting to this man’s or because vou’ve only tol 
friendship with Camilla. As far as she I have a right to ask that 
was concerned, she would leave Elm Tree whole.” 

Cottage at the end of her visit, and the Sir Peter’s eyes sought Can 
whole thing might well prove itself to be tioningly, and found no 
no more than an episode in her life; but  Inwardly he cursed the imp 
Felicity Dale, returning to her home, would led him to shelter in th 


the other girl had left it. Sir Peter's annoy- “Tell her vourself,” he s 
ance boiled over at the thought. Bassett shrugged his shou 
What made it worse was that the fellow “Since you are here to 
was attractive—these rotten amps so often of m tatements, he a 
were. In his boyhood he had always given “TI will 
the impression of a misleading ingenuous- He moved so as to face ( 
ness; now that he was a grown man, still “Do vou mind saving, 
under a shadow, it seemed that he could gently, “exactly how mu 
still look you as coolly in the eye—yes, the matter that lies betwee 
hang it all!—with all the traditional me 
Deloray air, as though he were .the salt of “Only that there is a 
the earth, instead of kind,” Camilla forced het 
For perhaps the first time in his life with dry lips. “Must you 
Peter Rainham allowed his per-onal feel- “7 think I must The 
ings to conquer his sense of fair play as voice held no hint of inde 
he cut back, hard as steel: ness. He took a long bre 
“So does mine,” he retorted. “TI neither his shoulders 
forget the date of our last meeting, nor the “Tt’s the story of a 
circumstances under which we met “a blank cheque of Rain 
Bassett’s hands were clenched until the body filled nfo: 1 
knuckles shone white and the forg ng ind p 
“Then perhaps,” he said deliberately cheque was traced to me 
and unexpectedly, “vou will be so good as “Oh no! [don’t w 
to remind me, before Miss Kelthorpe, Camilla moved suddenl 
exactly what those circumstances were?” her cheeks flamed scarlet 
Sir Peter raised his eyebrows, staring. to imag limly me Vv 
It was rare that the mask of his non had once been made aga 
committal expression was broken through loved: it was another t 
as it was at that moment. He was entirely thing voiced in the 
taken aback, and showed it ing tone 
“Why should I do that? he asked “Tt ibsurd np ) 
Camilla said m thing: he: tongue seemed ten! e protested hotl 
paralyzed. In this miserable, tumbledown “ Please.” Basset vo 
shed, with the rain streaming down outside his hand idden yu 
and cutting them off from the rest of the firm ind her protest su 
world, a duel was being fo it in which he vedience that oe 
she could take no active part, even though submitted 
her whole future lay involved ja it Che No w 1 of | vad 
spaniel whimpered restlessly, sing about these two ) eclaratik 
the corner of the shed. Bassett spoke aga n: Oster ) ev were frien 
his own tones matched Rainham n their moment ould t hav 
steel-like quality Nothin of the sup Camilla if those in. | 
plant or the defendant here. put an engagement ring 1 























In Spite of Discouragement 
HE Engiishman, we are told, 


down in 
much about it, 


spirit of romance 
heart. He 
nconsciously he is 
much difficulty and discouragement. 
This is the story of my_ search 
romance—and the difficulty 
that attended the search. 

I believe that in a recent number I 
pressed the belief that a holiday sh 


deep 
may not say 


striving after 


and 


not be 





entered hurriedly; it sh 
matter oft 
that, indeed, in 
the charm of the 
we should 
a rut 


upon 
profound 
the anticipation lies 
business. I 


be a 
asserted 


not allow ourselves to get 


that we should seek new 
exploration, try to capture the 
fresh pastures. It honest er 
vour to carry out my own philosophy 
! embarked on this holiday, 


onsequence of the set-backs 


was in the 


and it w 
that 
thwarted idea 
writing in the 


in this world of 
now 
far indeed from anywhere in mv schen 
things, yet not so far, after all, 
Ilwelling-place of romance 

<e 
Dream Switzerland 

Your Editor's holidays were 


so full of colour 
Months 


have 


and beauty this 
had my 


Sw itze 


ago | 


my dreams: ‘rland was be the 
of my 
bought, 
lists 


then 


Guide books 
time-table 
Plans 

number 
strike 
everything, 


aspirations 
railway s consulted, 
examined, 

set-back 
and the 
us, disorganizing 


were 


came one. The 





strike general 


and the 





spite of his matter-of-fact exterior, 


bese 
Is that I 
bedroom of a little hotel 


from 


made— 


des¢ ende 


yt qjocrvens OURSELVES si 














has, in 


the 
his 
but 


it, despite 


for 


set-backs 


eX- 
ould 
ould 


premeditation ; 


half 
that 
into 


fields of 
romanc 


e of 
1dea- 
that 


as in 


t us 
am 


1e of 
the 


been 
year, 


vision and dreamed 


goal 
were 
hote! 
and 
coal 
d on 


Swiss 





IN SEARCH OF ROMANCE 


holiday had to be ruled out till another 
time. 
sje 

Recapturing Old Romance 

Until the last it seemed 
whether we could take a holiday 
aspect of things was decidedly 
prospect despairing. However, Mrs. Editor 
and I went into consultation, and after 
much reflection another plan evolved; we 
would go back to other days 


uncertain 
at all; the 
gloomy, the 


very 


and recapture 


the romance of the past. We would leave 
the car behind; we had had enough motor- 
ing during the general strike, and, besides, 
the old ’bus was suffering a variety of 
ailments; her engine was sulky, her tyres 
weak and fractious. Our minds went back 
ten years, to the times when we had no 
car; when, with simple enthusiasm and 
energy, we ignored the world and_ the 
weather and cycle-toured together. Some 
where away in the loft reposed those self 
same cycles; why not rout them out, do 
them up, take them away—yes, to Mine 


and there recapture 
charming holiday of 
through the lanes, 


Somerset, 
that so 
pottering 
the hills 

The prospect was alluring, 
Saturday dug out the 
wheeled 
had them 
ready for 


head, in 
the charm of 
years 


o 
ago 


walking up and free-wheeling 


down them? 
and on afternoon we 
old 
them down to a 
re-tvred and overhauled and all 


the great adventure. 
sje 
More Difficulties 
Then we came down to earth again. 
could not, of cycle all the 
Minehead; we take the mac 
indeed, cycle them 


machines, brushed them up, 


local cycle shop, 


We 


course, way to 


must hines by 


train; we must, across 
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London to Paddington, reserve seats—and with hope we arose very early on Monday 





get the luggage across in some way. morning. First of all we took the injured 

It was settled thus, but, alas! inquiries car to the local garage. Her wounded side 
from the railway company revealed fresh was hastily plastered, her burst tyre re. 
obstacles; on account of the coal strike no placed—and we set out straight away for 
seats could be reserved, and the company’s Coventry, the home of our and most othe 
agent hinted that the trains resembled respectable motor-cars! 
London’s useful but crowded Underground. ii 
If we took our tickets in‘advance we might 
fare better, but Sent to Coventry 

When I came home with that informa- Being sent to Coventry is, I believe. 


; - a ’ ; < heuer for S 1 . . 
tion Mrs. Editor said it was absurd for u school-girl term denoting banishment fror 
to bother with crowded trains when we had the societv of the élite Can Romance dwe 


- . aed } 1a "nese s wery s ora : 
one Pos and really, the old ‘bus was ver) at Coventry, or would she, too, ostracize 
convenient for storing luggage, especially frail mortals sent to the city of cycles and 


as the eather see > ] te tl} . 
as the weather seemed to indicate that a sewing machines 


variety of winter coats, wraps, mackintoshes Pines 


and umbrellas would be required Roman 


it matter where « 


e a state of mind instead of a place 
So on the map? I do not venture the rank 

treason; I an but record that, in spit 

A Feverish Few Days— of obstacles and misadvent 





€ e foun 

Followed a feverish few davs wherein Romance after all, and in a quarter o1 
the car visited the engine specialists, was does not usually look for it 
diagnosed, treated, tuned and_ generally No, I am not staving at Coventry, I 
made passable—whilst simultaneously her hasten to explain. We put up for the nig 
tyres were removed, cavities filled and other at Warwick, and next morning vered t 
dental treatment received It was a touch ten miles or so to Coventry We duly 
and-go matter whether she would be ready, drove the car into the works, explained « 
but by postponing the start from Saturday predicament, and asked how long it w 
to Monday it was calculated that all would take to repair the damage 
be well Romance would still attend us— The man looked at the old ‘bus Ay 
on five re-treaded wheels hour and a half,” he announced or 

It seemed so—on Saturday afternoon. “An hour and a half! we repeated 


astonishment 
a a fe she’ll he ready by half 
—and Still More Trouble twelve.” 
Sunday is the dav of rest, and, as usual, “Well, keep her till two. ears mplore 
rs. Editor and the family took their places and went off to explore t 


in the old ’bus and we set off for church me tunch <jJeo 


The car was running beautifully, the 
weather improving—and at the first cross The City of Cycles 








roads we had a collision! Another car—the I am not going to descril the t f 
same make as our own !—driven by a lady, Coventry, nor allude to Ladv Godin We 
ran into us saw the cathedral and other ancient sights, | 
At the moment following the impact but to me the wonder of Coventry \ 
nobody said anything, until Mrs Editor alway be the marvel of a it of cy t 
broke the silence by observing, “And we We stood at the corner of cre oad cI 
start our holidays to-morrow!” Then we roads have an evil fascinat« 
exchanged cards—like duellists of old, were and at on o'clock we wat i Stre 
polite, examined mutual lamage and at after stream of cyclists debouched f 
length parted every street. and over thos rocs-roads 
We did not go to church Sadly we We easily conjectured that everybody i 
turned home, the old ‘bus willing but dis those numerous works leaves off for lunch 
abled and disfigured. Romance, it seemed, at one, that they all own bicycles, that they 
had departed, leaving us with but memories all go home for their meal, and that they 
and regrets all live at different quarters of! the town 
But the spirit of romance dies hard, and There was a policeman at the cross roads 


: Ts } the 
it needs more than a cross-road collision to “directing traffic.” They paid not 

oa ‘ : hed 3 
quench her. With saddened hearts but still slightest heed to him, but approached I? 
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shoals and swarms. Each stream headed 
clear across the track of two other streams; 
it seemed humanly impossible that they 
could avoid accidents, yet they glided in 
and out of one another apparently without 
effort. It was the most wonderful sight 
And— 


humiliating thought—our two solitary cars 


| have seen outside a circus. 


on one wide cross-road at home must needs 
run into one another ! 

At two o’clock I called for our car; it 
was ready and perfect beyond reproach. I 
rove her away with what skill and care I 
could, though I heaved a sigh of relief 
when out of the crowded streets and into 
the countryside again. I am «; 


motorist, 
not a circus performer. Maybe in ten years 
or so the roads everywhere will be like 
those streets in Coventry, and drivers gener- 
ally as skilled as those clever mechanics of 
the City of Cycles. If so, I shall give up 
motoring and travel by train again, and, 
by the by, if ever you have thoughts of 
buying a car, do it now—in ten years’ time 
it will not be worth while! 


<Jo 


Romance at Last 

But I do not pretend that the Romance 
| searched for and have found lies in 
Coventry. Some still lingers in its quaint 
iid buildings, its beautiful cathedral. The 
rest is outside, but near at hand. For 
onvenience we stayed at Warwick; and I 
may say at once that it forms a centre of 
as delightful and romantic country as can 
be found anywhere in the British Isles. 
\lready we have been here a week, and if 
we go it will be to return on the next 
suitable occasion 

Consider, for instance, the castle, replete 
with priceless treasures of the past, full of 
living memories of the King Maker and the 
other Earls of Warwick, whose impress on 
England’s history remains to this day. 
Furthermore, a few miles away is Kenil- 
worth Castle, reminiscent of the splendour 
of Elizabeth, the vaunting ambition of 
Leicester. Then, again, at Warwick is the 
quaint old Leycester Hospital, which the 
imbitious Earl presented for the use for all 
time of twelve old soldiers and their wives. 
But beyond particular buildings, you can 
wander down any of the streets of this 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





sleepy old town and see Romance; the 
houses seem to be taken direct from Eliza- 
beth’s England. Nowhere else surely can 
there be found such a reproduction of the 
England of Tudor times. 


$e 
A Centre of Charm 

That is, indeed, until you go to the 
neighbouring villages! For Warwick is 
merely a centre. The eyes of the whole 
world—which means principally American 
tourists, of course—are on  Stratford-on- 
\von; one crowded day we have spent 
there, and fain would come again. Alas, 
we have been here a week and have only 
touched the fringe of things. There is 
George Eliot’s country close by—Worcester 
anc Ledbury and Malvern—and Leamington 
only two miles away. Tewkesbury, with its 
ancient abbey, we have visited; Ludlow, 
with its old castle, has claimed a day. We 
found an old “Reader’s House” which has 
been handed down through ten generations 
with little change. Here, it is said, Queen 
Mary I—as Princess Mary, the disinherited 
daughter of Katherine of Aragon—stayed 
in the keeping of the Church; her mono- 
gram is still on the ceiling of the ancient 
rooms. But, once started, one is tempted to 
ramble on. This is what one should do on 
holiday—but not in the pages of a maga- 
zine. I can but hope that each of my 
readers at this season of the year will find 
refreshment and rest in holiday guise. 
Change is good for us, Romance helpful to 
the spirit. As I close, however, I would 
come back from the past with all its charm, 
and leave in my mind the picture of the 
stately Avon, with gaily painted craft idly 
drifting down the stream—that and one of 
the leafy lanes of Warwickshire, green as 
the very spirit of spring, timeless and en- 
chanting as the very spirit of Beauty going 
down through the ages. 

There is romance still to be had, so it 
seems. One need not wander abroad; in 
the very centre of England it still lingers. 
Along the old, well-worn country lanes it 
can be found. Look for it, find it, and 
cherish it, for life is drab and commonplace 
without it. 
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Fig. 5 
Fig. 1 A porcelain-enamel-topped table. Fig 2 A collapsible meat-cover I ’ 
hanging safe Fig. 4 An earthenware butter-cooler, metal frame for keepin and 
ventilating lid for milk-jug Fig. 5 Grease-proof paper is useful for cakes or brea and 


uslin covers for milk-jugs. Fig. 6 A small portable safe 


























Fighting Heat in the Larder 
and Kitchen 


By Felicity Collyer 


VEN 
QO de 


when the thermometer registers 
rees in the shade the family 
troop in to meals just as punctually 
mid-winter. The cooking and pre- 
paration of tood involves the use of heat, 
and it is not always easy to keep the kitchen 
cool during a heat wave. 


as in 


Appetites Tempted by Cold Food 
Much 

The menus for 

thought out, and then quite a lot of cooking 

can be done at time. For 

if the oven is being used to roast 

the opportunity can be 


can be done by careful planning. 


several days ahead can be 
one example, 
a joint, 
make a 
fruit tart and cake, and meanwhile the boil- 
ing burners can be used to stew fruit, boil 
forth. Then a _ short 
cooking can follow, 


seized to 


a custard, and so 
respite from 

During a hot spell appetites are apt to 
flag, and they 
Cold meats and salads, iced puddings 


and cooling drinks may 


are tempted by cold food. 
, Ice 


cream well be in- 


cluded in the menu, and the number of hot 
dishes reduced 

When cooking is done with a coal-burning 
Tange it is more difficult to keep the kitchen 


The 
is a real boon in summer, for it 
the kitchen hot, and directly 
cooking is over the gas can be extinguished. 
Many hou 
ticularly useful in the hot months, 


cool than gas or electricity is used. 


gas cooker 


does not make 


sewives find a tiered steamer par- 
for in the 
several compartments meat, vegetables and 
pudding can be time 
over one boiling ring, and practically no 


steamed at the same 


supervision needed 
Hygiene in the Kitchen 
In hot weather the kitchen premises need 
particular care to keep them scrupulously 
clean, and up-t 
aid to hyg 
enamel-topped table is quickly washed over 
with a cloth a disinfectant, 


»-date equipment is a great 


iene. For example, a_ porcelain- 


wrung out in 


and a porcelain or glazed earthenware sink 
Is eas k lean with hot water and 
soda. Kitchen windows and window frames 
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should frequently be washed with hot water 
containing a disinfectant, and the same solu- 
tion should be used to wash and disinfect 
the larder shelves, meat hooks and meat 
covers. 


An Ideal Position for the Larder 

The ideal larder has a northern aspect, 
so that the sun never enters. If the larder 
has any other aspect it is a good plan to fix 
a sunblind outside the window, or a strip of 
matting, which can be kept wet on a hot 
day. Free ventilation is very important, 
and this can be secured by protecting the 
windows with a fine-mesh wire, which admits 
air but excludes flies and dust. An alterna- 
tive is to leave the window open, and by 
means of drawing-pins fix over the opening 
a piece of dark green gauze or muslin. This 
can be moistened occasionally with water, 
and will cool and clean the incoming air. 
The larder door can be made to aid ventila- 
tion by removing one or more of the panels, 
and replacing them with a piece of pet 
forated zinc. 


Keeping Food Sweet and Fresh 

The difficulty of keeping food sweet and 
safe is 
shelves 


solved if a 
slate 


more easily 
Those 


fresh is 


available. made with 


and interiors are cool and easy to keep 
clean, and the shelves and meat hooks are 
removable for cleaning purposes. Another 
vood safe is water-cooled, and this, too, 


needs no ice. In this case there is a small 
tray on top of the safe, from which water 
percolates steadily down the hessian sides 
of the safe, keeping the inside cool and free 
from dust and flies. 

There is also a portable box-like store 
cupboard, which is into a re 
merely dipping it in water. 


converted 
frigerator by 
This sets up evaporation, and the inside of 
the box affords cool storage for food, 

There are, in addition, excellent smallet 
aid the housewife in her fight 
against heat. Among these a small port 
able folding safe is particularly useful. It 


devices to 
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meat or puddings. Another practical 
meat cover is white enamelled , 
rubber-tipped edges, which hold firp 

to dish or table and make it quite 
possible for flies or other offensive insect | 
to creep underneath and tami 


the food. 


Frames for Jugs and Basins 
The hol 
} 


basins, 


, } . 4uy 
vessels for holding ii ds 


etc.—must_ | 


covered either 









covered with alur 
lin, 


weighted with 


or with circle 


jug is provide 


tilating 


Tt 


its an 


VV 


nit 


sO 
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Fig. 7.—A_ water - cooled 

safe. The water is placed 

in the small tray on the 

top and percolates down 

the sides, keeping the 

interior ice-cold end dust- 
free. 




































Fig 8 Two hy ] 
covers tor nilk-jugs 1 
fly-proof sugar basin, meat 
cover, and rubber-tippe 
weapon to flick away flie 
which _ preve fie 
entering thr e spout 
\ ventilated 1 bin 
useful, ar ead s res 
longer if r g 
nes a 
prool pa} 
Fig. 9 These sugar-tongs work with a scissor-like move cakes cal o 
ment and expand to lift the lid and raise the lump of sugar . , 
1¢ cover fits tight to exclude flies tins or ja ft 
ful ja “ a 
consists of a strong metal frame covered which 1 a pad ol! 
’ ‘ the ar 
with mosquito netting, and can hold a dish material rhis keep ( 
} . P : , ! é 
as well as a hanging joint. <A folding dish yone-dry, and a useful 
cover of the same material also useful, of food such a I that 
particularly for covering a dish of cooked contact with humid a1: 
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Does life seem dreary, 
Do skies seem grey ? 
Do you feel weary, 
At close of day ? 


D’you sit contemplating, G, ’ 
In strict solitude, dj \. 
The idea you’re waiting : 
For decrepitude ? ( 


Symptoms may vary 

But you feel distressed, 
When “Little Mary” 

Has ceased to digest. 


Sometimes you're raging 
(For tempers will rise) ; 
That you are ageing 


Do all your efforts 
Lack fire and force ? 




















Hartley’s Policy 





Jam will evaporate 
during storage. 


To lessen the risk of 
our Jams reaching 
you short weight 
through evaporation 
we fill into the jars 
every year hundreds 
of thousands of Ibs. 
more Jam than we 
actually charge for. 











O see that you get always 
absolute purity and 


FULL VALUE 
for your money. 


The extreme care used in our 
fruit selection alone costs at 
least 4d. per Ib. more than it 
need if we were less particular. 


zt No pulp—no preservatives 


—no glucose—no colouring 
matter 


Modern scientific laboratories— 
modern machinery—the latest 
packing methods, and our vast 
resources, which give us the pick 
of the fruit and sugar markets, 
enable us to make 100% standard 
for purity and quality. 


Insist on Hartley’s—it goes fur- 
ther and is cheapest in the 
long run. 


S 


Raspberry’ Strawberry’ Black-currant Jams & Marmalade 














Problem 
Pages 


Is it Love ? 
HAVE a long letter from “Edith,” who 
writes from a town in Wales, and be- 
cause hers is a problem which I believe 
to be much more frequent than many people 
imagine I give her letter almost in full. 
She says : 

“About seven years ago my family became 
friendly, through a business transaction, 
with a family named When the only 
son was demobilised from the Army he be- 
came very fricndly with my brothers, and 
quite one of my family. My mother came 
to love him as one of her own sons. From 
the moment that—shall I call him Jim ?— 
he saw me he loved me, although I did not 
know until he told me so some years after. 
Since then we have gone about everywhere 
together and have been very happy. 





“About two years ago my mother died, 
leaving me in charge of a household and 
what is everywhere recognized as a man’s 
business, which I am keeping going for a 
younger brother. Jim is in the same trade. 
I have been to him for all kinds of advice 
and help, and he has done all sorts of things 
for me only too willingly. 

“Just lately, however, I have wondered if 
I love Jim as I should love my husband. 
I know that he loves and worships me, and 
that he would die to make me happy. We see 
one another once or twice every dav, and have 
done so for years, and we know each other as 
thoroughly as do most married folk. I cannot 
exactly explain my feelings, but I do know 
that Jim loves me far and away more than 
I love him. I wonder if he and I had to 
go to another country to live, where I knew 
no one, how I should feel; or, again, if I 
had a choice of men, should | pick Jim? 
I have not had many chances of meeting 


’ 


men. I am a home-loving girl, and rarely 
go out. I said ‘No’ to two men without 
hesitation, yet I wonder if I shall not find 
aman somewhere whom | will love as Jim 
loves me. I have told him exactly how I 
feel, and he says that he loves me and wants 
me for his wife, but that until he can offer 
me a nice home I must consider myself quite 
free. 


1852 


Is it Love >—A Lonely Teacher 
—A Mother’s Problem 


By Barbara Dane 


“T feel sure that if Jim and I married t 
could be quite happy with him, and I know 
he would be happy with me. I love him as 
dearly as I love my brothers, and yet I won- 
der if that is enough. Jim is the very soul 
of honour and kindness. Wherever he goes, 
young and old like him immediately. In 
fact, I couldn’t find a better man if I 
searched the whole world. We never quar- 
rel; my ways are his. Everyone who knows 
us thinks we shall make an ideal pair, and 
yet——” 

I think, Edith, that your doubts are very 
probably due to the fact that you know this 
man so well. Perhaps, unknown to your- 
self, you miss what most women hope to 
find in love, at any rate, in its beginnings, 
and that is the sense of romance, the joy 
of discovery, the happiness of exploring the 
unknown, the little daily revelations of 
character. There is no emotion quite so 
fragrant and so delicious as that sudden dis- 
covery that one loves and is loved, and many 
couples who have been married for so long 
as fifty years can look back with thankful- 
ness on the glowing days of their courtship. 

But an emotion of this character is not 
essential for happiness. It is not necessarily 
even the expression of a permanent love. 
Men and women have felt enraptured with 
each other, and their happiness has passed. 
And it seems to me that you have all the 
materials for a marriage of enduring com- 
fort and content. You obviously have a very 
great comradeship between you ; you respect 
and care for each other. You know the man 
and he knows you. Here is someone whose 
affection and devotion you have proved. 
And yet you wonder whether if you give up 
this man you may not find someone else who 
may perhaps attract you differently. 

Well, it is possible enough. You are 
young, and I should imagine the type of girl 
to make a very good wife. But you say 
yourself that you could be happy as this 
man’s wife. I think that in saying so, my 





dear, you have answered your own question. 
You will lack the excitement and sense of 
adventure that another girl may have, but 
you have far more grounds for deep happi 
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ness than have hundreds of young engaged 
couples. The qualities and the relationship 
that are going to make you happy in spite 
of trouble, as you grow middle-aged, and 
later as you come to old age, seem to be in 
existence already. An engagement or a re- 
lationship with a man who might be much 
more exiting than “Jim” would, perhaps, 
satisfy you for the next few years, but what 
of the afterwards? 

It is a terrible responsibility for me to 
advise anyone to marry, but I feel quite 
happy and confident in advising you to 
accept your “Jim” as a husband, and I 
not only wish for but believe in your future 
happiness. 


A Lonely Teacher 

My heart aches for all the lonely women 
who write to me, mostly with requests that 
I should find them men correspondents. I 
do occasionally have letters from men who 
wish to be put in touch with some of my 
women readers, but at the moment I know 
of no one whose name and address I can 
give to any of my unknown lonely women 
friends. 

From the North of England there comes a 
letter from a teacher in a secondary school, 
where an all-feminine atmosphere naturally 
proves a little dull and tedious. I should 
like to grant this reader’s request, and find 
for her and for all such lonely women a 
choice of correspondents among men. How 
greatly we need all over England social 
clubs where men and women could meet and 
make friends. There ought not to be a 
single lonely woman in England while there 
remains one lonely man. But I have not yet 
seen any scheme which brings such lonely 
people together, and I can only tell my 
readers how much I sympathize with them, 
and that wherever it seems possible and ad- 
visable for me to help them in the way they 
wish I shall be glad enough to do all I can 
for them. 

By the way, this correspondent refers to 
possible “fees.” The enclosure she very 
kindly sends has been transferred to one of 
the charities in which THE QUIVER is inter- 
ested, but I should like to emphasize the fact 
that there are, of course, no fees in connex- 
ion with any little service I can do for my 
correspondents. All I ask is that where ; 


a 


a” 


personal reply is wanted a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope should be enclosed, or my 
postage bill would be heavy. 


A Mother’s Problem 
Here letter 
good deal of thought : 


is a which has caused me a 

“T am afraid you will not be able to solve 
my problem, but I think it will at least re- 
lieve my feelings to tell you about it. I 
have an only child, a daughter of seventeen, 
I and my husband are devoted to her. She 
returns her father’s love with adoration, but 
in the last year or two she has grown almost 
indifferent to myself. She is always kind 
and considerate, much more so than most 
girls of her age, but there is a barrier of 
reserve between us which nothing can break 
down. My husband says I am too imagina- 
tive, but my friends have noticed it. If I 
say anything to my girl she draws into her 
shell at once and will not discuss it. It is 
so intangible that I hardly know how to 
describe it, but perhaps you can unders 
something of my feelings.” 

Well, I do not believe for a moment that 
the indifference real. Only, as most 
mothers know, the late ’teens are a trying 
time for girls. 
with your daughter, and do not allow her 
the freedom which would enable her to flut- 
ter her wings a little. Many girls are more 
demonstrative with their fathers 
they see so little of them. And usually 
daughter feels that her father is not “ fussy’ 
or “always wanting to know what I am 
doing,” while mother gets blamed for 
necessary restrictions on liberty which girls 
find so difficult to accept. And that causes 
either temper or reserve. I think this phase 
will pass. The tie between you is stronger 


tand 


1s 


Perhaps you are too much 


because 
a 


the 


than your daughter realizes at the moment, 
but when she is a little older and has grown 
out of the awkwardness and difficulties of 
the ’teens she will come back to you quite 
naturally, knowing that there 
sweet and so companionable a 
love. 

In the meantime try to be as normal as 


s nothing so 


mother’s 


i 
‘ 


possible. Let your girl have all the legiti- 
mate freedom you can give her. Devote 
yourself to your own interests as much as 


possible, and I think your time of trial will 
pass more quickly than you believe. 
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6 
The 
Children’s Holiday 


When all around you resounds to the 
merry laugh and chatter of happy 
children, will you not give a thought 
to those whose holidays mean only 
added misery—whose CHILDHOOD 
is BLASTED by harsh cruelty and 
neglect ? 


The 
ATIONAL 
OCIETY FOR 
REVENTION OF 
RUELTY TO 
- ‘ga aaa 


accomplished very much towards 
removing the evils which surrounded 
child-life in the past. Donations are 
urgently needed to enable this bene- 
ficent work to be continued. 








PLEASE RESPOND TO-DAY to— 

SIR_ ROBERT PARR, O.B.E., Director 
THE _N.S.P.C.C., VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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of Reformation principles. 


out from the Wickliffe Press. 


gladly be sent on request. 


WHAT ALL CAN DO. 











to Anglo-Catholicism 





The Protestant Truth Society is engaged in 
a country-wide Campaign for the defence 


In addition to this unprecedented pro- 
paganda in the country an intensive literature 
campaign is glso going forward. Nearly : 
million tracts and leaflets have been poured 


Specimens of our leaflets and booklets will 


The help of every reader is needed imme- 
diately for the Campaign Fund, No one should 
withhold a gift because they can send but little. 





of the leaflets referred to. 
Name 


To J. A. KENSIT, Secretary 
PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY, 





I SAY NO TO ANGLO-CATHOLICISM, 
and gladly send my gift of £ : S fer 
the Campaign Fund. Please send me samples 








3 & 4, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4 














Don’t let 


HEADACHE 


Mar your pleasure 


River picnics and other outdoor 
pleasure parties are naturally most 
popular at this season of the year. 
But long exposure to the sun 
frequently causes most distressing 
Headaches. Moreover, the warm 
days are often followed by chilly 
nights which are apt to cause 
Neuralgia and other Nerve Pains. 


That is the time when Gen- 
asprin will prove a real blessing. 
Just swallow two Genasprin 
tablets, in a little water, and your 
Headache and other pains will 
vanish like a cloud before the sun. 

Genasprin is the ideal pain-reliever. 
It is guaranteed to be pure and safe and 
does not affect the heart or stomach. 
Therefore always use Genasprin and be on 
the safe side. 


GENASPRIN 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


All chemists sell Genasprin— price 2/- per 
bottle of 35 tablets. Buy a bottle to-day! 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 



































Inexpensive _— 
convenient to carry— 


they contain the chocolates 
with delicious centres — 


in good variety — 


full weight, too,— 
and full value. 


(adburys 


lb. C we 
TRAY & ye tt KING GEORGE 
MILK TRAY 4 ° artons ARGYLL & 
REGATTA 
9g? 1/- 








SEE THE NAME “Cadbury” on EvEeRY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE 
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90 years’ reputation for A soft, durable 
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45 OXFORD STREET, | 
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A guarantee 
that this 
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been _ steri- 
lized by a 
Certified 
Process. 
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Sb ingS that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 








PROFESSION AND PRACTICE 


HE worst of religion is that there is 

so much profession and so little prac- 

tice.” Put in rough-and-ready fashion, 
this expresses the sentiment of the average 
man; and it is probably the barrier between 
him and an open, whole-hearted acceptance 
Intellectual difficulties and 
must 
reckoned with; but in the 
difficulty that 


of Christianity. 
the prevailing general unsettlement 
of course be 
main it is this 
stands in the way. 

Nor ought we to be altogether sorry that 
least it means that a large 
number of people are sensitive on the point 
of the reality of religion. Better no pro- 
fession than make-believe or hypocrisy. So 
they argue; and, be it noted, the very argu- 
ment is evidence that they have within them 
something of the essence of religion. They 
would not talk like that unless, consciously 
desired that “truth in the 
on which all real religion 


practical 


it is so; for at 


or not, they 
inward parts’ 
ultimately depends 


Those Who Abstain from any 
Profession of Religion 
Obviously this does not apply to everyone 
who abstains from religious profession. It 
would be an excess of charity to pretend 
stand aloof are animated 
Indifference, 


that all who thus 
by such lofty sensitiveness. 
even deliberate and cal- 
taken into 
account. But it is not people of this kind 
that | 


Iam bent on the more congenia 


moral slackness, 
culated wickedns must be 


am at the moment concerned with. 


and useful 
task of trving to help those who honestly 


desire to solve the difficulty of reconciling 


protession with practice \ll through this 
article I shall have in view those who, be- 
cause they shrink from pretending to be 
better than they reallv are, keep away from 


church and abstain from any profession of 


religion, It is really a subject that deserves 


something better than the rather cavalier 


and haphazard treatment usually meted out 
to it. 


Coming at once to what for many is the 
main crux of the question, let us take the 
problem of how to reconcile Christianity 
with business as it is conducted to-day. It 
is easy to say, “religion is religion and 
business”; but that does not 
satisfy the man who wants to work things 
out honestly. What he 
that is practical enough to take into his 
daily work and leave its mark there. If 
religion is a flower that will not bear trans- 
planting into the soil of everyday life, 
ordinary people are not likely to find much 
use for it, 


business is 


seeks is a religion 


How is Religion to Come into 
Business ? 

Well and good. Still the 
mains: How is religion to come into our 
business ?> It must be admitted that, things 
being as they are, there is a sense in which 


question re- 


Christianity cannot always be carried out in 
Competition is part and parcel 
of our business 


business, 
system; and, while it is 
nonsense to say that all 
nevertheless true that 


certain forms of it are. 


competition is 
un-Christian, it is 


Unless he happens to be placed in an 
exceptionally fortunate position, the modern 
himself driven to 


business man _ finds 


acquiesce in some things that, while they 
may not be actually wrong, are difficult to 


] 


square with the injunction to do as you 


would be done by and to love your neigh- 


What is a man to do? 


bour as yourself. 


community from 


He finds himself part of a 
cannot cut himself off, and in- 
in a svstem to which, somehow or 
This means 
that there are rigid limits to what he can 


which he 
\ »ylved 
other, he has to adjust himself, 


do: and any action of his, if it is to be 
effective, must take existing circumstances 
into account. Rome was not built in a day; 
ind neither governments nor organizations, 
to say nothing of isolated individuals, can 
system with just a wave of 


pathetic allv and 


transtorm a 


the hand. We see this, 
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significantly, as successive parties in turn 
take the reins of government; when the 
men who have been talking and criticizing 
and fluently suggesting become the men 
who have to act. Each rotation of the party 
wheel reveals afresh what a tangle every- 
thing is in, and how slow and gradual 
reform must needs be. 

The most fervent enthusiasm, backed by 
every resource of statesmanship, has still to 
wait its time. Christ’s word to His 
ciples, “In your patience ye shall win . 
gains rather than loses emphasis as the 
hurry of life increases. And we must é6tay 
here to remind ourselves that when Christ 
says “patience” He means nothing anaemic 
or emasculated or merely passive. On His 
lips, and toned by His spirit, the word 
stands for the unfaltering perseverance and 
courage and staying-power without which 
no ideal can ever be brought within sight of 
realization. Forgetting this, we easily lose 
heart about the world and ourselves, yield- 
ing to the conclusion that nothing is worth 
while, and that in any case the big things 
can never be done. 

It is well to remind ourselves that the 
same Master who gives us the most exacting 
of ideals warns us that we shall need much 
time in which to realize it. He would spare 
us the discouragement that comes from over- 
hurry and expectancy; and there is meat 
and drink in His words about the mustard 
seed and leaven, and about quiet toilers who 
have little to show at the end of the day’s 
work. 


dis- 


Taking Things as You Find Them 
After this healthy and pertinent digression 

we come back to our main subject with fresh 

stimulus. We cee the 


would-be Christian 


man’s position more clearly—what he can 
not do, as well as what he can. Take 
yourself at your own work, whatever it 


happens to be. 
in? 


Where is religion to come 
It is no use crying for the moon or 
beating the air or attempting the manifestly 
impossible. Nor, on the other hand, need 
you tamely acquiesce and do nothing 

You must take things as you find them, 
and do all you can to leaven them with the 
spirit of honourable dealing and human 
kindliness, seizing, meanwhile, every oppor 
tunity of changing the system for the better, 

I am aware that this will strike many 
people as shockingly tame and unsatisfac 


tory—a sort of neither-one-thing-nor-the 
other attitude. But why dismiss it like 
that? After all, say what we will, men 


matter far more than systems. However 
you change or revolutionize things, 


you can get men to bring the right spirit 
into their business, you will be no better off 


unless 


than before. Our experience bears out 
Christ’s teaching that progress comes 
mainly, not by leaps and bounds, but by 
gradual, patient leavening. And if t 
leavening is ever to be done, it must 


ordinary people like ourselves who do it 


Really Getting Something Done 

It is encouraging to reflect that, as a 
matter of fact, a great deal of effective work 
is being accomplished along these line 
numbers of men to-day. Thes 
men, so far as I know them, are not pai 
ticularly are certainly not 
voluble—about ambitious schemes of 
or industrial They are often con 
tent to leave to others discussions, more oI 
less academic, as to the rival merits of this 
or that 


business 


voca!l—they 
Soc lal 


reform. 


“system.” Meanwhile, in the con 
duct of their own and in the 
influence they bring to bear on others, they 
are really getting something done. In their 
treatment of their employees they do a 
that is possible to create a happy interest in 
their work and to relieve monotony. And 
in ways not easy to tabulate they are pet 
vading their concerns with what may fairly 
be called the Christian spirit. 

any knowledge of the inwardness of the 
Rotary movement or the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship will doubt that a serious and 
effective made to 
practice nearer to profession in the 
world of business. And, to my own pers 
knowledge, there are numbers of 
men who, owing no allegiance to these ot 


businesses, 


No one with 


attempt is being bring 


reat 


4 


ma 


business 


any other organizations, are engaged in a 
sincere and by no means futile effort to mak: 
their religion an everyday reality. 

Granting the truth of this, another pha 
of the problem remains to be dealt with. A 
man may still be inclined to say something 
like this: “If I go to church or make an} 
profession of religion, I feel a bit of a fraud 
when I think of the huge gap between m\ 
ideals and my His prays 
sincere enough; but 
seems so difficult, not to say sible, to 


live up to them. 


attainments.” 
and resolves may be 


impos 


Better to Make no Profession at all ? 
So the question comes to such a man, 
would it not be better to make no professiot 
at all? At all events, 
of being consistent. 


that is one sure way 


For if we make no 
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Happy days are “Kodak’ days 


The fact that your youngster is delightedly feeding the swans, 
is making castles on the beach, is paddling, is playing merrily 
in the garden or is happily engaged in some other way, may 
not seem to you to be an event of first-class importance—at 
the time. But ten or fifteen years hence a “ Kodak” picture 
of that care-free moment—when all the world was young— 
would perhaps be one of your greatest treasures. Happiness 
that is past can be lived again ; it can only be Aoped for in the 
future unless you make sure of it now—unless in fact you 
catch and keep it with your “ Kodak.” 


You will not forget if you get a 


“Kodak 


For the best snapshots three things are necessary : 
A“Kodak” Camera “Kodak” Film ‘Velox’ Paper 


for accuracy and easy for speed, latitude —_ for bright, clean prints 
working and dependability of good tone 


Full particulars from your “Kodak” dealer 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Baby Winstone of Bristol. 








: Samples and descriptive book- i 
: let Sent post 


free on receipt : 
of 6d. in stamps. Particulars : 
rogress Book” : 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Pee. 
he ONDON, S.E.1 


Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
to see that they are not the losers. Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, easy 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a thriving baby so 
charming—all these results give mothers perfect 
confidence in 


wonder- 


milk. 


llirrs Food 


Mellin’s Food is the food with a record ; its 
reputation is the result of universal experience 
of doctors, nurses and mothers. 





















CHOCOLATE 
CREAM 
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RHEUMATISM CURED 

























La 
= SEVERE PAINS CURED AFTER 
= TWO YEARS’ SUFFERING. 
C Macmillan St., Rochdale, Lancs 
_ Dear Sir,—After nearly two years’ suff 
so ne = my daughter is quite { 
in — in her back and arms, * 
set 1 & da » ~ to have any effect r miver 
7 ais a tixernent and [ than v 
strong and well uk ve thata 
n r an a cure could be # ted, @ ir iven up all 
hope.—Yours fai thfu 
5 8] Mrs. CURTIS . 
po TRACE, and URACE alone, can cure Rheam atism. It directly 
a attacks the cause—uric acid —dissoly and expels it from the system 
= and prevents its reay pearance Th ny is why it CURES and CU RES 
a QUICKLY 1/3, 3/- & 5/- per box, from Box Timothy White & C 
ER -” Taylors, and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URAC cE 
owD a Laboratoric s (Dept. 57 #2, St. Thomas Street, London, 8.E.1 
= Far better ft pemceanenaen >: [=—Tern oe OO 
t baking HM acy flours. i113, 3-: C GET 
Mix it ot stitutes dhe : & 5 e se THEM 
than § Ee bee pS BLE ss | Now 
per x 
: CURE RHEUMATISM 
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profession, no One can tax us with incon- 
sistency or with pretending to be better than 
we are. 

That seems an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty. But in point of fact it is much too 
easy. For the most fatal mistake we can 
make is to turn our backs on our ideals, to 
shut our eyes to the light. If we never 
reach out to what is, at the moment, beyond 
our grasp, if we never try “to go one 
better,” we are false to the finer part of our 
nature; and all that is noblest in us will run 
to seed. The gist of the matter is crushed 
nto George Herbert’s homely words: 

. Aim high; 

For he who means the sky 

Shoots higher far than he who means a tree. 


Take Sincerity for Granted 

To have the highest ideal, and, in spite of 
all failures and discouragements, to keep 
n trying to reach it, is the only true and 
satisfying use of life for a self-respecting 
man. And there is this further to be said: 
faking sincerity for granted, there is 
nothing like a fine ideal to pull the best out 
of us. Then it becomes a question not so 
much of what we are achieving as of what 
we are attempting \nd every genuine 
attempt brings us not only nearer to the 
leal, but nearer to that true self which, 
however hidden or stifled, is within us all, 
and refuses to answer to any call but the 
highest. Given a low ideal and an easy 





profession, practice has not far to climb, 


nd there is little credit in reaching the 
goal. “Not that I have already attained 


tram already made perfect; but I press on 
wards the mark . .? When we talk 
ike that, and mean it, we are doing some 
ing better than making practice square 
vith profession; we are setting practice in 


le sunlight of a ereat ideal and are filling 


t with possibilities otherwise undreamt of 
There remains one more phase of this 
juestion the gap between protession and 


Practice mm other pfeofle. Sometimes, of 


ourse, this is so flagrant as to constitute 
eal scandal; and, particularly when it 
happens to hit us—as in a fraudulent busi 
ness deal or the betraval of frien Iship it 


natural if, for the time being, we feel 


+} } . ° 
le shock. Hypocrisy and inconsistency in 


THINGS THAT MATTER 





church members or regular church-goers 
leaves a bad taste which it takes a certain 
charity and steadiness of judgment to get 
rid of, 

But, really, we ought to be equal to this; 
for what does it amount to after all? 
Platitudinous as it sounds, there are black 
sheep in every fold, traitors in every camp, 
self-seekers in every brotherhood—put it 
how you please. The same ideal that fires 
one man with cleansing aspiration is stained 
by another’s careless or wanton failure. 
But why dwell on that? Why not think, 
rather, on the other and healthier side of 
the picture? The black sheep show up 
because there are so many more white. 
Treacheries and disgraces become vivid 
against the greater background of splendid, 
unobtrusive loyalties. A fair estimate of the 
sort of people you and I know most about 
would, I believe, reveal an amount of quiet 
goodness and brave striving after what is 
right that would take us by surprise. At all 
events it would leave us with no excuse for 
wavering in our own share of the common 
warfare against evil. In others, as in our- 
selves, practice may lag behind profession— 
vet not so far behind as we have imagined. 
For our own and everybody's sake we must 
never give up aiming at the highest. 


sje 
The Quotation 
That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does tt: 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 
This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit 
<sJo 
THE PRAYER, 
W E bless Thee, O Father, for the demands 
Thou dost make upon us: that by Thy 
commandments Thou dost inspire us to attempt 
great things, and that Thou hast so made us 
that we must continually reach out to the perfect 
ideal. Thou hast filled us with a deep hunger, 
and hast set a great hope within our hearts 
which lights our daily pathway with new 
meaning. Even if the light seems to recede as 
we go towards it, may we follow it to the end 
with hope and faith, 
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Disabled Soldiers as Embroiderers 
Y DEAR READERS,—If there is one 
thing more than another on which we 
women pride ourselves it is on being 

experts in needlework and embroidery, and 

the majority of us are perfectly certain that 
in this exclusively feminine field men are 
simply nowhere. Well, “I hae ma doots,” 
and I fancy you will share them when you 
have heard of various experiences of mine, 

some of which are quite recent, others of a 

later date. 

A Scottish hospital sister, who was en 
gaged in nursing at Osborne House during 
the Boer War, told me that very often her 
patients, all of whom were officers, got 
frightfully tired and “bored stiff” having 
nothing whatever to do save read and smoke 
and perhaps write an occasional letter. In 
the kindness of their hearts the sisters and 
nurses offered to teach them knitting and 
crochet, but the patients were highly in- 
dignant at the bare idea, and just as much 
offended as schoolboys would have been at 
a similar suggestion. Time still hung heavy 
on their hands, and, in desperation, the men 
besought the nurses to give them a lesson. 
Wool and crochet hooks were purchased, 
and the instruction started in all seriousness 
German or idiot stitch—they did not know 
it under that name luckily—was first 
favourite, and having mastered its intrica- 
cies they got quite enthusiastic and deter- 
mined to make something for their own use 
and wear; so the teachers suggested waist 
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Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 














coats, and soon every mother’s son of them 
Was intent on making himself one 

In due course the work was finished, but 
the workers were not satisfied They did 
not fancy their waistcoats plain and un 
adorned, and insisted on being taught how 
to embroider them. The harassed nurs 
poor things, had scarcely time to darn thei 
own stockings; but they were waylaid 
the corridors and coaxed and cajoled in the 
wards to show the officers how to embellish 
their handiwork with crosses and al] man 
ner of strange devices, which they very 
good humouredly did. 

At long last the different vests were co! 
pleted. The men were ever so proud of 
their accomplishments, and, eager to weat 
something of their own manufacture, they 
sent the work to a local tailor, who made 
them up; and if they were not 
things of beauty, likely to last for ever an 
a day and give joy the while, they were at 
least objects of interest and as varied almost 
in their composition as Joseph’s coat of many 
Naturally the soldiers were as 
proud as Punch and as delighted as a child 


colours. 


with a new suit or toy, but their satisfa 
tion was a trifle dashed when a bill for £3 
was presented to each of them! 

Whilst visiting a hospital during the Great 
War I came across a perfec tly spotless white 
sweater, in the process of being knitted, 
lying on one of the beds. 

“Whose is this lovely knitting?” I asked 
the nurse in charge, and one of the soldier 
patients claimed it and informed me he was 
making it for his own little boy. 

A young officer of my acquaintance knits 
lovely little garments for his baby daughter, 
and confesses he thoroughly enjoys doing 
so. 
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“Wonderful Benefit from PHOSFERINE”’ 
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MR. V. PITBEY. vrites :— 
Y wife became run-down a few weeks ago and said she 
must have a tonic, and I at once prescribed Phosferine. 
The first few doses worked wonders, and I also tried 
Phosferine and was soon supplied with more ‘Vim.’ Phosferine 
should be everybody's mechanic; it overhauls the interior and 
repolishes the exterior, and well deserves the title ‘King of 
Tonics... My wife and I are still deriving wonderful benefit from 
Phosferine. I shall gladly recommend it to all friends. It is a 
valuable asset to every home and travellers also.” (28, Albert 
Street, Wisbech, Cambs. 25th February, 1926.) 
From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will 
gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better, and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anrmia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the “ etme. 
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Health for the 


Anemic | 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets brighten life for the 
anzmic, the nervous and the debilitated. 


PALE cheeks show colour again, dull eyes 
grow bright when Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are 
taken for anemia. These great restoratives 
raise the vital standard of the system and 
thus promote natural assimilation. The 
circulation is enriched and proper nourish- 
ment of the body assured. 


Mrs. A. King’s Testimony. 


Mrs. Ada King, Rose Cottage, Combe Throop, 
Templecombe, Somerset, says :—‘‘ Twelve years ago 
I commenced to suffer from Indigestion and Anzxmia. 
The trouble grew worse; it affected my heart, causing 
me to have palpitation very badly. Each day I felt 
completely worn out, my head ached terribly, and I 
could get no rest at night. 


“Then I tried Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and the first 
box gave me relief. I continued the remedy, and now 
I am in perfect health.” 


Price 1/3 and 3/- per Box. 
Sold only in sealed packages 
at all Chemists and Stores. 


The Universal Home Remedy for 




















Nervous Breakdown Neuritis Indigestion Sleeplessness 
Children’s Weakness Anzemia Wasting Neurasthenia 
Kidney Weakness Headache Palpitation Nerve Pains 


Specially Valuable for Nursing Mothers and During the Critical Periods of Life. 














THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





The War Service Legion 

Not so long ago an exhibition of needle- 
work and embroideries by men only, who 
included several peers and a_ well-known 
actor, evoked a considerable amount of 
attention, and induced me to take more than 
a passing interest in the attractive display 
of similar work under the auspices of the 
War Service Legion in the shop at 12 
Orchard Street, W.1. 

I have been in once or twice and bought 
a few trifles, and was greatly intrigued to 
learn that the organization was started by 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, who, hav- 
ing successfully launched the Women’s 
Legion, was most anxious to do something 
for the disbanded and disabled men. She 
opened a workroom, gathered together a few 
men who had nobly served their country and 
owing to their wounds were unable to 
pursue their pre-war vocations. An expert 
embroideress was put in charge and taught 
them well and thoroughly, beginning with 
the simplest stitches and going on, as they 
gained confidence and experience, to the 
more elaborate ones. 

A number of these men are employed regu- 
larly and paid a living wage, and their work 
compares very favourably indeed with that 
of any of the art needlework exhibitions. 
[hey specialize in work bags, great capa- 
clous things which would hold the darning and 
mending and making for a large household. 
Some of these are fashioned of rich and rare 
brocades, and others of taffetas artistically 
embroidered in colours or with a monogram 
oracrest. The men go in very largely, too, 
for heraldic work, and copy every kind of 
crest or badge in a variety of materials and 
in the form of medallions, etc., some on use- 
ful articles such as cushions, cosies and 
such-like things of everyday wear, and some 
on a background of silk or velvet, which can 
be hung up anywhere. 

Small match-box holders may be bought 
as cheaply as 2s. 6d., and there are other 
inexpensive and attractive articles at a big 
range of prices, so that no one need be de- 
terred from visiting the shop and seeing the 
men at work. The business is largely de- 
pendent on recommendations for its success, 
and the more articles sold and the bigger 
the turnover the more workers can be em- 
ployed; but until the work becomes better 
known and more popular Lady Londonderry 
and her committee argue that they cannot 
take on and train other men, as by doing so 
they must dispense with or put on half-time 
those who are already working so well in 


spite of all their physical handicaps and 
sufferings from old wounds, which sometimes 
break out afresh and give them pain and 
trouble. 

Orders are wanted badly—not charity— 
and all the promoters desire is the oppor- 
tunity and the means to help the men, who 
deserve so well of us all, to help themselves 
in the most practical and business-like man- 
ner. All inquiries should be addressed to 
the Secretary, War Service Legion, 12 
Orchard Street, W.1. 


A Grateful Heart 

In acknowledging various parcels of cloth- 
ing, etc., one warm-hearted Irishwoman, out 
of the fullness of her gratitude, writes: 

“Please accept my heartfelt thanks for getting 
me so much and so many good friends. I never, 
never should have got through but for you 
and THE Quiver funds, and I do indeed feel 
deeply grateful for so much kindness, and to 
Miss F. who sent me such a nice parcel and 
such delightful letters. I shall be very glad 
indeed for her to adopt me. Words fail to ex- 
press all that you have done for me and mine.” 


Wanted, Clothes for Men 

An elderly man, a widower, who has 
brought up his family respectably, was 
thrown out of his clerical work some time 
ago, and like many another has been almost 
heartbroken in the attempt to find employ- 
ment. He is neither eligible for the dole 
nor the Old Age Pension, and in dire dis- 
tress applied to me, having been a lifelong 
reader of THE QUIVER. I was able to help 
him a little, and in acknowledging it he 
remarks : 

‘I can hardly tell you here how grateful 
I feel for your most sympathetic letter and the 
enclosed cheque, which will assist me greatly, 
and caused me to feel more cheerful than I 
have been for some time past. I also thank you 
for your thoughtful suggestion that I should 
communicate with the authorities, and I 
am hopeful, with the help of Providence, of 
obtaining a berth of some kind and thus get- 
ting free of this misery of enforced unemploy- 
ment.” 

He feels he would have a better chance 
if his clothes were less shabby, and so I 
shall be much pleased if someone will 
kindly come forward with the offer of a 
sult. 

An ex-Service man in Glasgow, also with- 
out pension or dole, and forced, much 
against his will, to accept the aid of the 
parochial authorities, finds himself utterly 
unable to renew his clothes, and has written 
to ask if I could supply his wants in this 
direction or give him money for same; but 
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the latter course is quite out of the ques- 
tion at the end of been an un- 
usually severe winter. 





what has 


Living in Lodgings 

Like the majority of people, many of our 
invalids and others suffered not only 
venience but hardship during the 
strike. One elderly woman, 
health, with an income which admits of no 
margin whatever, eked out by occa- 
sional orders for needlework, mentions in 
a letter of thanks for the 
Helper : 


incon- 
recent 
in very delicate 


very 
kindness of a 


“IT have had no fire for a week. My room is 
due north, and the cold even in May makes 
me feel sick and ill. Unfortunately, I have no 
stove to get even a cup of tea. I have to use 
wood, which really comes to almost as much as 
coal, and cost me 1s. 6d. one week, having gone 
up in price like everything else. I am in a fur- 
nished room, and I often go without rather 
than have black looks or be made to feel as if I 
were presuming. If I ask for hot water I have to 
wait half an hour for it; still, I must not mind, 
for I know how many suffer more than I do, 
and I am so very grateful for all the help and 
brightness you and the kind Helpers are giving 
me.” 


A Lincolnshire Invalid 

“TI think it is perfectly wonderful how many 
kind Helpers come forward to supply all the 
many and varied needs of us all. I simply 
cannot thank you enough for giving me such 
very good friends as Mr. and Mrs. M., who are 
so generous to many others as well. I should like 
you to thank all THe Quiver Helpers for very 
many rays of sunshine “and cups of cold water 
which will not pass unrewarded.—‘ One set 
aside to serve.’ ” 


Something to Read 

The following very pathetic letter touched 
me greatly, and I feel sure it will appeal 
to several Helpers and readers. 
had given the writer 
QUIVER, and seeing 
she wrote: 


Someone 
copy of THE 
Sturgeon’s pages 


an old 
Mrs. 


“Tf you are still doing this blessed work, may 
I venture to ask if you could put me in touch 
with some kind friends who would write to me 
sometimes or send me something to read. I am 
paralysed from my waist downwards, and my 
hands are badly deformed so that I cannot earn 
my own living. I live quite alone in one room 
and do not know what it is to be free of pain. 
The hours seem doubly long when I have no 
thing to read, and I should be so glad of letters, 
etc. . . . I would always do my best to reply 
when I was able and could afford the stamp.” 


Very little is required to make some 
people happy, and I do hope someone will 
take pity on this poor soul, to whom I have 
already sent several copies of THE QUIVER. 


A Young Servant’s Outfit 
The ex-Service man with seven 

referred 

ain to say that his eldest daughter 


whose case l to last month, 


written ag 


had got the offer of a good situation in a 
large house with a staff of maids, but, un 
fortunately, she had no suitable clothes; and 


he asks if I could possibly help them in this 
matter and so give the girl a chance and 
relieve him to that extent Well. funds 
were very, very low, but the case was des 
perate and help might be the making of the 


girl; so I stretched a point, put some money 


in my purse and called on a friendly draper, 
who let me have a very modest outfit, just 
one of each article, very cheap, to give her 


a start. 


Umbrellas Wanted 
Just lately I have had 

umbrellas, both by women not 

and exposed to all weathers. 


two appeals fol 


Gifts of Clothing, Books, rarer etc. 
My very best thanks are due to foll 
ing for their kind help and interest in the 

work of the New Army of Helpers 


Mrs. Mary Smith, Miss A. Preson, Mrs. Dor 
ling, Mrs. E. S. McDonald, Miss farey, 
M. A. Field, Mr. P. A. Fletcher, Mr. and Mr 
McNeill, Miss Griffin, Miss Edwards, Misses 
Peddie, Mrs. Walden, Miss Tindall, Miss L. 
Kent, Mrs. Ainsworth Wood, Mrs. Wright, Mrs 
Addison, Miss C. M. Fox, Miss J. Ross, Misses 
Veital, Miss Cameron, Miss Stride, Miss k 
Cook, Miss K. Harris, Mr. Elias Davis, Mr: 


Court, and Miss Ingolby. 

SOS Fund.—In Memory of a_ Beloved 
Mother, 10s.; Miss K. F. Fox, as. 6d.; 
A. M. S., 1os.; “Green Pumpkin,” £1 12s.; 
Miss C. Forshaw, 10s.; Mrs. M. C. Morrow, 
as. 6d.; X. Y., £1; Miss K. E. Gough, £1; 


Anon., ros. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Mission. Green pkin 
2s. 

St. Dunstan’s.—‘ Green Pumpkin,” 28.5 
Anon., £2 10s. 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes.—Anon., £1 : 

Save the Children Fund.—* Green Pumpkin, 
2s. 

British Home for Incurables Green Pump 


kin,” as. 


It would be a great help to me if Helpers, 


when offering clothing and shoes, would 
indicate the nature and size of these, so that 
they may be sent to those to whom they 
would be of most use. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 


Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment! 
Yours sincerely, 


HELEN G. SOUTER. 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Now that the 

picnic season is in full swing many 

people are planning how to make a 
success of such expeditions. A _ well-organized 
picnic, providing the weather is propitious, is 
perhaps one of the most delightful forms of 
hospitality : there is something informal about 
it, but for success nothing must be left to 
hance. Those who plan a motor-picnic need 
not find catering difficult, because there are 
such excellent, well-fitted baskets that contain all 
essentials and yet take up very little space. 
Then the actual comestibles are easily selected 
when they are to be carried by motor. It is 
altogether a different proposition when every- 
thing has to be carried by hand or in a knap 
sack. Then bulk and weight must be reduced 
toa minimum. Really delightful picnic outfits 
are now made in aluminium. This is such a 
ght material that it serves the purpose 
admirably. 

[There are sandwich boxes with collapsible 
sides, so made that when the sandwiches have 
been eaten and the box emptied, its sides fall 
down flat, making it very easy to carry. 
Drinking cups in horn with leather cases are 
now rarely used for walking picnics, but nests 
of some half-dozen aluminium cups are avail 
able that fit closely one inside the other and 
take up very little space indeed. The paper 
picnic stationery made of crépe-paper provides 
dainty and practical table linen, and light 
bamboo table ‘‘ silver and cutlery” hails from 
Japan. i 


It is not a bad idea to remember that many of 
these items, once used, can be discarded, and 
need not be carried on the return journey. The 
best way of disposing of them is really to bury 
them, or if you have kindled a fire to boil the 
kettle you can reduce the debris of the picnic 
to ashes by burning it. The idea must be 
impressed on the minds of picnic parties that 
farmers and landowners as a rule do not object 
to their presence in fields or private property, 
so long as no actual damage is done and the 
place left perfectly tidy afterwards. It is the 
unscrupulous picnicker who tears up shrubs 
and plants, crushes down vegetation, and leaves 
a litter of paper and empty tins behind him who 
is deservedly unpopular. Such behaviour is 
thoughtless in the extreme, and no true lover of 
the countryside will be likely to indulge in it. 


Ever yours, 


PAMELA. 
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. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
column. 

RESTOCKING THE LINEN-CUPBOARD. Amabel 
(Leicester).—You are very wise not to let your 
supplies of household linen get low. It is much 
better to add a little, say twice a year, and 60 
keep up the numbers of each item. Nowadays 
many people prefer fine soft cotton sheets for 
their beds; they are warm and comfortable, and 
if well chosen, wear very well indeed. You can- 
not do better than invest in ‘‘ Hercules ”’ sheets. 
They are as good as the overalls of the same 
name, which is very high praise indeed! They 
wash and wear splendidly, keeping their attrac- 
tive whiteness well and being very strong in 
wear. An additional advantage is that the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Joshua Hoyle and Sons 
Ltd., of Manchester, give a guarantee with 
every ‘‘ Hercules”’ article to replace it, free of 
charge, if it fails to give satisfaction in wear 
and wash. 

To WaRM PLATES AND DiIsHEs. Elspeth 
(Darlington).—It is a great mistake to serve 
hot food on cold plates, and your pretty china 
need not be harmed by making the plates hot. 
When you choose your new gas-cooker you ought 
to select one that has a plate-rack attached. 
This is a great convenience, for when the cooker 
is in use the warm air that rises warms the 
plates safely and sufficiently. If you are using 
your boiling burners as well as the oven the 
heat that rises will be great, so that it would 
be better to use the oven to warm the plates and 
dishes. Light the oven burners for three 
minutes and thoroughly warm the air of the 
oven, and then turn them out before putting 
in the plates and dishes. 

For Nursery Fare. M. B. (Dover).—The 
fact that children crave for swect things is not 
surprising. In a healthy diet for a child you 
must include a certain quantity of sugar. This 
is not necessarily taken in the form of sweets, 
but you can easily give them plenty of variety 
in other ways. You could perhaps let them have 
jam for tea, and there are very many light and 
wholesome nursery puddings that are made more 
tempting when jam is served with them. You 
must, of course, be very particular to get a 
really pure and wholesome make. I can 
thoroughly recommend Hartley’s jams, for they 
contain no colouring matter, no preservatives, 
no glucose, and no pulp. The makers use only 
the finest fresh fruit and pure white sugar, and 
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this accounts for the delicious flavour and good 
colour of the jam. 

To Make tHe House Licut. Priscilla (Bir 
mingham).—Money spent on good wallpapers is 
well invested, and you are wise to realize this. 
Many people give much thought and care to the 
selection of carpets and curtains and then 
expect to get satisfaction from an inferior wall- 
paper, carelessly chosen and _ indifferently 
hung. The modern decorator that a 
room can be made lighter and brighter by care 
in the treatment of its walls. <A good design 
is restful and has character and charm of its 
own. A good paper wears clean and does not 
quickly fade or get shabby. From the point of 
view of economy and of output this is admir 
able, for having chosen a design to one’s liking, 
one does not want to change it quickly, and the 
attendant discomforts of house decoration need 
not be faced with undue frequency. 

Ho.ipay Happiness.—Planning for a holiday, 
they say, is half the fun. But the element of 
fun gets all askew as the departure-date draws 
near, with packing to be done and a hundred 
and one things that just have to be seen to. 
Then, to find oneself on ‘he day, seated at last 
on boat or train, with a bad headache and 
nerves all to pieces is, to put it mildly, a gloomy 
beginning to the holiday. It is at a time like 
this, when steady nerves mean so much to 
happiness, that one _ instantly 
Genasprin and its well-known benefits 

For TRAVEL COMFORT. Rita B. (Rugby). 
The journey is certainly long, but you will find 
yourself in such lovely country at its end that it 
is well worth it. Remember to wear comfortable 
clothing, loose-fitting under-garments and com- 





realizes 


remembers 


fortable shoes. It is a good idea to take a 
pair of folding leather slippers in your hand- 
bag. It rests the feet so much to wear them. 
Then take two pairs of gloves, one for the 
journey and a clean pair to don on arrival. 
Take a little rosewater, or diluted eau-de 


Cologne, and a clean towel, a small one, to use 
to freshen up your face and hands during the 
journey. It is a good plan to wear a soft felt 
hat with no back brim, so that when 
to sleep you can lie 

For 


1 want 
back in comfort 


ECONOMY IN FURNISHING. Marigold 


(Penarth).—Your plans for furnishing the new 
house seem very practical, and you are lucky 
to have had such a number of useful gifts for 
it. The shabby suite of dining-room furniture 
need by no means be a white elephant Why 
not have it re-upholstered, using Rexine ”’ 
Leathercloth? This is a very inexpensive up 


holstering material. It looks exactly like leather 


and wears very well indeed. Another point in 
Its favour is that it will never collect dust or 
show stains, and you can get it in such a wide 
choice of colours that I am sure you will be 


able to select one that harmonizes 
decorative scheme of your room. 


with the 


HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS. Rosemary (Liver 
pool) As you want to live very economically 
you would be wise to do your own marketing 
each day Then you will see for yourself what 


1s In season and 


cheap, and can vary the menu 





daily to suit 


what you have been able to 
buy at best advantage. When you return 
always at once put down in your a 
exactly what you have spent on each item 
Then each week or month you can analyse the 
accounts and make up your mind if y ] 


been extravagant in any direction. 


RECIPE WANTED. Babs (Luton).—Llere¢ a 
simple but appetizing recipe for stuffed tomatoes 
Choose six ripe tomatoes, all as much as possibk 
of the same size. Then take a small cutter ar 


cut away the centre of each half-way thr 
Make a mixture of 2 oz. of bread c1 
of ham or other cold meat, half a teaspoonf 
chopped onions, one teaspoonful of parsley 
seasoning 


mi > 


Moisten this mixture with the 


of an egg. Pile the mixture high and the 
place the tomatoes in a buttered baking d 
and bake for about twelve minutes or until tl 
mixture is a pale golden brown on toy 

For SUMMER Wear. R. M. B. (Leamingt 
You are fortunate to be so clever w 


needle and to be able to make tt 
frocks and jumpers so easily. I can tl g 
recommend Luvisca, which, although it poss 


all the lustre of real silk, is more 
much cheaper than silk. 
wide, and you can get it in al! 
ings and shades. I feel sure tl 


It is 2 t »R 





WwW 

it and find it very nice to mak { me 
wear. You want something that will stand re 
peated washings, and really i t 
Luvisca seem to improve rather than det at 
on repeated visits to the laundry 

A RipicuLous LetTer. Reg r Rea ist 
bourne).—What an absurd lette: M 
to you is to entirely disregard it® It 
possibly be meant to be taken er 
any case it 18s @ matter which 
not wish to be bothered with, your Ww 
course is to ignore the letter. 

ADDRESS WANTED. Patricia (Holmw 
have sent you by post the address W 
as I can hardly give it in this col 
any case vou will need it long bef 
appears in print. 

FOR TEMPTING TOAST, Lorett i xet 
You tell me that your doctor has a 
for your health’s sake to eat brow: 
that y find Hovis very appetizing a1 
The difficulty with regard to toast 
overcome, for Hovis can be used to 1 e Ve 
delicious and crisp toast Hovis, a now, 
is rich in natural phosphates which benefit 


brain and nerves, and its flav 


appetite because it is delicious. I ar re if 


continue with it your digestion wil 
A Practica, Beauty Hint. Elsie B. (Hla 
stead).—IF rom what you tell me 


with a little care the matter can s 

right. You use a face cream and powde i ng 
the day, and these must both be iret ‘ 
moved before going to bed at night \ in 
use soft warm water and a good per-tatted 
soap. Then, having thoroughly w 

face, dry it well, and then use a ¢ In 
cream The tendency to premature w 


will, I hope, by this treatment be kept at 




















Stealing Runs—and Chocolates i 


2 Sutcliffe is set! With what ease and grace he 
yOR* plays. Verily Yorkshire is the home of good 


ces cricket—and good chocolates. 


covare - ° “ 
Choe’ ies. a9 Lazily, expectantly your hand stretches out for 





kes: 
6d. \b. 21° : ” : 
Mp. 3° ‘3&4, , the box, and just when Hobbs and Sutcliffe steal a 
S z4.. 9%. an 
and 19, packet run, you steal a chocolate. A hundred up! And 


\ * Napa. bats: ne? _ . 
eer still a dozen delicious chocolates in the box. What 
an afternoon! 


| YORK Chocolates : 


also in cartons, 4 Ib. 2/-, } Ib. 1/. 





Three Assortments to choose from - 4/- per lb.; 





Pa 





or am —— 











WHITE ROSE 


The New Assortment 


Cream, semi-hard and 
hard centres - including 
several original flavours 

all distinctly different 
from those in York Seal 


and York Hard. ‘ : Z | 





Here ire some: 
Raspberry Cream Cup : : y 

Half-moulded Almonds Bs / iy 
Rose Puff, Apricot Cup, — ‘ i 

Fruit Sandwich, Venice | 
Cream. } 





YORK SEAL 
ASSORTMENT 


Some centres of en- 
tirely new flavours have 
now been added to 
York Seal, the original 
York Assortment oft 
which millions of boxes 
hav e been sold. 


For those who like 
chocolates with hard 
centres there is the 
York Hard Centres 
Assortment which con- 
tains a good variety 
of this popular 4 
type of £ 
chocol ite. 





) 
4. PER ) Atso in Cartons % 
= y 
ie LB. ) 4 lb. 2-; 4 1b. L’- 
‘ nad q 
az » ' | 
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decorative scheme of your ym. moved before going to bed at night \ a 
HOUSEKEEPING Books. ( nar\ (Liver use soft warm water and a er-fatted 


x ‘ r 
pool).—As you want to live very economically soap Then, having thoroughly washe 
you would wise to do your own marketing face, dry it well, and then use a massaf 


each day Then you will see for yourself what cream The tendency to pren re WI 
l pe, by this treatment 


is in season and cheap, and can vary the menu will, Ih b 
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QUEST Cassell’s 
Famous \@ . 
Half-Crown 
Novels 


The sole test for 
series is the meri 
of fiction. Printe 
antique wove p 
volumes are of 

books with a k 


Below are given the 
a post card for the f 


OLIVE WADSLEY 


Sometimes Frailty 

Realits Almond Blossom 

EK. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Mysteries of the Riviera 


Phe Double Four 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Marie The Ivory Child 
Child of Storm The Ye mw God 
BARONESS ORC Z) 

Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 
WARWICK DEEPING 
Three Rooms Apples of Gold 
Suvla John The Prophetic Marriage 


HORACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL 
Whitewash Blinkers 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Innocence of Father Brown 
The Man Who Knew Too Much 
MAY EDGINTON 
Phe Adventures of Napoleon Prince 
The Man who Broke the Rul 
MAX 1 
Red Morn 
The Giant's Ga 
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Compton Mackenzie SAX 
Bi it W ing 
Dope 


Doin 


The 
















Cassell’s 


aper, these handsome 


most recent additions send 


ANNIE 
\ Favour 
A. CONAN DOYLI 


gs ot 






A MAS TER OF 
& Sir Philip Gibbs 


inclusion in this new 
t of a book as a work 
d in bold, clear type on 


enduring quality—real 
ng life before them. 


ull list of over 100° titles. 


MRs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
Phe Daughter Pavs 

Phe King’s Widow \ Castle to Let 
L. H. BRENNING 
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